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LOSING  GROUND  AGAINST  DRUGS:  THE 
EROSION  OF  AMERICA'S  BORDERS 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  31,  1996 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:22  a.m.,  in  room 
SD-226,   Dirksen   Senate   Office   Building,   Hon.   Orrin  G.   Hatch 
(chairman  of  the  committee)  presiding. 

Also  present:  Senators  Kyi,  DeWine,  Abraham,  Biden,  Simon, 
Feinstein,  and  Feingold. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ORRIN  G.  HATCH,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH 

The  Chairman.  We  will  begin  while  we  are  waiting  for  our  fellow 
Senators  who  will  lead  off  this  hearing,  but  at  least  I  can  get  my 
opening  statement  out  of  the  road. 

I  have  convened  this  hearing  to  examine  yet  another  crisis  con- 
fronting our  Nation  in  its  war  on  drugs.  As  this  chart  shows,  the 
United  States  southern  border  is  under  siege  by  heavily  armed  and 
highly  sophisticated  Mexican  drug  cartels.  Due  to  a  lack  of  Presi- 
dential leadership  in  the  war  on  drugs,  we  are  literally  losing 
ground  against  drugs  in  this  country.  Drug  control  has  not  been  a 
national  priority  for  the  Clinton  administration,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
recent  revelations  concerning  the  security  clearances  of  White 
House  personnel. 

President  Clinton,  in  my  opinion  as  I  have  said  it  before  and 
coined  the  phrase — has  been  AWOL,  absent  without  leadership,  in 
the  war  on  drugs.  Put  another  way,  he  has  been  MIA,  and  I  con- 
sider that  mired  on  arrogance  on  this  issue,  and  his  people  around 
him.  Ineffectual  leadership  and  failed  Federal  policies  have  com- 
bined with  ambiguous  cultural  messages  to  generate  changing  atti- 
tudes among  our  young  people  and  sharp  increases  in  youthful 
drug  use  and  abuse. 

Today,  we  will  examine  what  is  the  direct  result  of  some  of  these 
failures  on  the  part  of  our  regime  here  in  Washington.  We  will  ex- 
amine what  has  become  one  of  the  most  porous  spots  on  America's 
border  for  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  States,  the 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  borders.  Over  the  past  several  weeks,  news 
reports  have  outlined  a  tactic  being  employed  by  Mexican  drug  car- 
tels to  provide  them  with  safe  passage  into  the  United  States 
through  force,  coercion,  and  threats,  and  through  these  uses  of 
force,  coercion,  and  threats,  ranchers  on  our  southern  border  have 
been  forced  by  these  drug  dealers  to  allow  them  to  use  their  land 
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to  carry  drugs  across  the  borders  and,  in  some  reported  instances, 
to  actually  sell  their  border  property  to  these  dealers  via  front  men 
who  are  U.S.  citizens.  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  United  States 
southern  border  is  being  eroded  by  these  thugs. 

An  example  of  this  problem  is  a  border  area  known  as  Eagle 
Pass,  TX.  Ranchers  in  this  area,  in  which  a  border  patrolman  was 
recently  shot,  indicate  that  problems  with  these  cartels  began  sev- 
eral years  ago.  What  began  as  simple  fencecutting  has  quickly  es- 
calated to  these  drug  gangs  terrorizing  border  ranchers  and  their 
families.  The  problem  has  become  so  extreme  that  some  of  these 
ranchers  have  had  no  choice  but  to  sell  their  property. 

Aware  of  these  border  problems,  no  other  ranchers  will  even  con- 
sider purchasing  such  property.  Instead,  these  ranchers  are  faced 
with  no  alternative  but  to  sell  their  ranches  to  these  vicious  drug 
dealers.  As  a  result,  drug  traffickers  are  no  longer  simply  crossing 
our  borders  with  their  illegal  cargo;  they  are  now  beginning  to  own 
our  border  and,  in  the  process,  are  creating  a  virtual  drug  super- 
highway along  our  southern  border. 

Now,  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  us  today  Senators  Gramm,  Do- 
menici,  and  Hutchison,  each  of  whom  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
trying  to  raise  the  awareness  of  our  country  to  this  issue.  I  want 
to  thank  each  of  you  for  coming  today  to  speak  to  the  committee. 

Also  testifying  today  is  Barry  McCaffrey,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy.  General  McCaffrey,  I  understand, 
recently  attended  a  summit  on  this  issue  in  Texas  with  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  I  am  certain  that  as  a  result  of  this  summit,  Gen- 
eral McCaffrey  will  be  in  a  position  to  provide  direct  insight  into 
what  is  being  done  to  stop  this  troubling  trend. 

We  are  also  fortunate  to  hear  today  from  a  person  who  is  as  inti- 
mately familiar  with  this  problem  as  anyone.  Numerous  Texas 
ranchers  were  contacted  but  have  refused  to  testify  for  fear  of  ex- 
treme reprisal  from  Mexican  drug  cartels.  Despite  the  personal 
dangers  confronting  him,  we  are  pleased  to  have  testify  today  one 
rancher  who  has  the  courage  to  go  public  with  his  personal  experi- 
ences, despite  the  potential  dangers  posed. 

Finally,  to  get  a  direct  perspective  of  this  problem  from  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  perspective,  we  will  hear  from  special  agent  in 
charge,  Donald  Ferrarone,  of  the  Houston  division  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  and  Douglas  Kruhm,  Chief  of  Oper- 
ations of  the  Border  Patrol.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your 
anticipated  testimony  and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  how 
this  could  occur  and  what  we  can  expect  in  the  future  in  order  to 
regain  control  of  our  Nation's  borders. 

Senator  Biden. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BIDEN,  JR.,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  DELAWARE 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  a  brief  opportunity  to  get  a  little  advance  on  the  testi- 
mony. The  four  of  us — the  two  Texas  Senators,  Senator  Domenici 
and  I — walked  over  together  after  the  vote.  This  is  a  problem  of 
such  proportions  that  if  it  happened  in  the  rest  of  our  States,  it 
would  be  the  matter  of  business  before  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 


tion  if  we  were  faced  with  what  their  States,  the  State  of  Arizona 
and  the  State  of  California,  are  faced  with. 

Although  we  have  directed  unprecedented  resources  at  the  en- 
forcement of  America's  borders  against  drugs — and  although  Sen- 
ator Gramm  and  I  occasionally  disagree  on  some  law  enforcement 
matters,  he  was  the  one  who  came  up  with  the  idea,  along  with  a 
few  others,  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  out  there,  and  we  have  dipped 
into  that  trust  for  about  $1.2  billion  over  this  period  of  time  to  beef 
up  our  efforts  on  the  border. 

It  is  my  hope,  though,  that  this  hearing  will  serve  both  to  docu- 
ment the  massive  increase  in  enforcement  resources  and  to  reach 
some  conclusion  as  to  how  we  plug  this  hole.  Notwithstanding  the 
significant  increase  in  resources,  it  is  my  understanding  the  prob- 
lem is  worse  than  it  has  ever  been,  at  least  in  the  States  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico. 

At  the  outset,  we  have  to  recognize  that  our  success  in  curbing 
international  drug  trafficking  in  some  areas  unfortunately  led  drug 
traffickers  to  develop  new  modes  and  routes  of  transportation,  new 
contacts,  and  literally  purchase  parts  of  new  governments  and  re- 
sources. The  previous  years  of  neglect  on  the  southwest  border, 
while  resources  were  forced  on  other  routes  of  entry,  left  the  area 
particularly  vulnerable  once  the  other  holes  were  plugged  or  began 
to  be  plugged.  This  is  an  unfortunate  dynamic  of  our  drug  strategy. 
Doing  a  better  job  of  interdiction  in  the  Caribbean  has  been  a  key 
factor,  according  to  the  experts  with  whom  I  have  been  conferring, 
for  the  increased  drug  trafficking  coming  through  Mexico. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  the  administration  has  already  done  much 
to  combat  our  prior  neglect,  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy 
and  committing  needed  resources  to  restore  security  to  the  south- 
west border  region,  while  maintaining  border  access  to  legitimate 
traffic. 

We  have  to  recognize  the  facts.  First  of  all,  from  fiscal  1993  to 
1997  budget  proposals,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  budget  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  less  than  $1  billion  to  more  than  $2.1  billion. 
Just  in  1997,  the  crime  law  trust  fund  dollars  provided  about  $1 
billion  of  this  increase.  From  fiscal  1993  to  July  1996,  more  than 
1,400  Border  Patrol  agents  have  been  added,  an  expansion  of  one- 
third  over  the  highest  level  under  previous  years.  Just  in  Texas, 
429  more  Border  Patrol  agents  have  been  added,  but  as  pointed  out 
by  my  friend  from  Texas,  Senator  Gramm,  when  you  have  80  or  so 
over  a  200-mile  border,  that  doesn't  get  you  a  lot. 

Still,  with  2,000  miles  of  shared  border  with  Mexico,  the  task  be- 
fore us  continues  to  be  daunting,  but  it  is  a  challenge  which  the 
President  and  General  McCaffrey  and  the  Congress,  I  believe,  are 
attempting  to  address.  One  of  the  reasons  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
what  my  colleagues  have  to  say — and  I  will,  in  a  moment,  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  put  the  rest  of  my  statement  in  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairman — is  because  sometimes  there  is  something  missed 
between  the  lip  and  the  cup  in  these  strategies. 

The  idea  that  we  think  that  we  have — not  think — we  know  we 
have  more  than  doubled  in  just  this  last  3  years  the  budget  for  the 
Border  Patrol  and  increased  by  a  third  the  number  of  Border  Pa- 
trol agents.  We  get — and  I  mean  this  in  a  complimentary  way — we 
get  a  constant  lesson  on  that  from  our  colleague  from  California, 


Senator  Feinstein,  who  is  always  pointing  out  how  porous  the  bor- 
der is  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  her  State.  But  somehow  we  have 
to  figure  out,  if  we  have  to  do  more,  where  we  do  more  and  wheth- 
er or  not  doing  more  of  the  same  is  going  to  be  able  to  get  done 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

So  I  am  anxious  to  hear  General  McCaffrey  as  well.  I  understand 
he  has  a  time  constraint,  so  I  will  not  continue  my  statement  and 
just  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the  record.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  from  my  colleagues. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  put  statements  of 
every  Senator  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Biden  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr. 

Today's  hearing  examines  an  area  of  our  national  drug  strategy  which  has  been 
a  top  priority  of  the  1994  Biden  Crime  Law  as  well  as  a  top  priority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's drug  and  crime-fighting  budget  request — defending  America's  borders. 

Unprecedented  resources  have  been  directed  at  the  enforcement  of  America's  bor- 
ders against  drugs,  illegal  immigration  and  crime.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  hearing 
will  serve  to  both  document  this  massive  increase  in  enforcement  resources  and  to 
continue  the  Committee's  oversight  on  the  use  of  these  increased  resources. 

At  the  outset,  we  must  recognize  that  our  successes  in  curbing  international  drug 
trafficking  in  some  areas  has,  unfortunately,  led  drug  traffickers  to  develop  new 
modes  and  routes  of  transporting  narcotics  to  American  soil.  Previous  years  of  ne- 
glect in  the  Southwest  border  while  resources  were  focused  on  other  routes  of  entry, 
left  this  area  particularly  vulnerable. 

This  is  the  unfortunate  dynamic  of  our  drug  strategy — doing  a  better  job  of  inter- 
diction in  the  Caribbean  has  been  a  key  factor  in  increasing  drug  traffic  through 
Mexico. 

Over  the  past  three  years  the  Administration  has  already  done  much  to  combat 
this  prior  neglect,  developing  a  comprehensive  strategy  and  committing  needed  re- 
sources to  restore  security  to  the  Southwest  border  region  while  maintaining  border 
access  for  legitimate  traffic. 

So  we  all  recognize  the  facts,  let  me  point  out  that: 

For  fiscal  1993  to  the  1997  budget  proposal,  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  budget  more 
than  doubled — from  less  than  $1  billion  to  more  than  $2.1  billion.  Just  in  1997, 
Biden  Crime  Law  trust  fund  dollars  provided  about  one-half  $1  billion  increase; 
from  fiscal  1993  to  July  7,  1996,  more  than  1,400  Border  Patrol  agents  have  been 
added — an  expansion  of  one-third  over  the  highest  level  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration; and  just  in  Texas,  429  more  Border  Patrol  agents  have  been  added  from 
1993  to  July  7,  1996  (by  comparison,  only  125  Border  Patrol  agents  were  added  in 
Texas  from  1990  to  1993). 

Still,  with  2,000  miles  of  shared  border  with  Mexico,  the  task  before  us  is  a 
daunting  one — but  it  is  a  challenge  which  the  President  and  General  McCaffrey  are 
addressing  and  I  believe  that  if  we  work  together  we  can  be  successful  in  achieving 
significant  results. 

The  Biden  Crime  Law,  the  Administration  and  congressional  appropriators  have 
provided  the  resources.  Now,  the  task  before  us  is  to  make  sure  that  the  additional 
resources  provided  to  border  enforcement,  along  with  those  for  the  DEA  and  other 
federal  drug  enforcement  are  coordinated. 

One  concrete  sign  of  General  McCaffrey's  efforts  on  the  "coordination  front"  was 
his  work  to  convene  a  multi-agency  emeting — including  Treasury  Secretary  Rubin, 
Attorney  General  Reno  and  representatives  from  the  State  Department,  and  many 
others — in  Texas  on  exactly  the  topic  of  this  hearing.  Getting  all  the  key  players 
together  is  important — even  more  so,  because  the  General  brought  all  these  Admin- 
istration officials  to  listen  to  the  concerns  of  local  citizens  and  local  officials  in 
Texas. 

Another  topic  in  the  area  of  cross-border  enforcement  concerns  the  drug  rohypnol. 
Since  I  first  discussed  this  issue  with  Attorney  General  Reno  at  a  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee hearing  in  June,  1995,  abuse  of  this  so-called  "date  rape"  drug  continues  to 
rise.  And,  relative  to  the  specific  topic  of  this  hearing,  vast  quantities  of  rohypnol 
is  entering  our  country  across  the  Texas-Mexico  border. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  which  takes  a  no-nonsense  approach  to  rohypnol — 
moving  it  immediately  to  the  toughest  possible  controls  of  federal  law,  the  so-called 


Schedule  I  category.  This  legislation  has  not  yet  passed  the  Senate,  but  I  hope  that 
it  will  be — as  soon  as  possible. 

Today  we  have  with  us  not  only  General  McCaffrey — who  has  made  the  issue  of 
controlling  our  borders  a  key  focus  of  national  drug  strategy — but  also  representa- 
tives from  the  Border  Patrol,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  and  a  ranch 
owner  from  Texas,  to  discuss  the  problems  they  are  currently  facing  and  the  steps 
they  are  undertaking  to  close  our  borders  to  drugs  and  criminal  activity. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  them  on  the  current  status  of  the  enforcement 
challenges  on  our  southern  border  and  what  Congress  can  do  to  assist  in  their  ef- 
forts. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Leahy  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  a  U.S.  Senator  From  the 

State  of  Vermont 

It  is  not  just  our  nation's  southwest  border  that  suffers  from  drug  trafficking  and 
crime  associated  with  drugs.  I  am  increasingly  concerned  that  the  northern  border 
has  seen  a  significant  influx  of  illegal  drug  trafficking. 

Just  last  week  Judge  Sessions  in  Vermont  sentenced  a  Canadian  to  prison  for  try- 
ing to  smuggle  large  amounts  of  currency  across  our  northern  border,  but  he  was 
apprehended  by  the  Border  Patrol  and  Customs  Service.  In  addition  to  this  convic- 
tion, the  Vermont  U.S.  Attorney  Charles  Tetzlaff  is  prosecuting  a  case  accusing 
seven  defendants  with  being  members  of  an  international  drug  conspiracy  that  oper- 
ated between  Canada  and  Vermont.  These  types  of  cases  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  Vermont  and  along  the  northern  border.  Nevertheless,  Border  Pa- 
trol agents  are  being  transferred  from  Vermont  and  the  northern  border  to  the 
southwest  border.  This  concerns  me. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  welcomed  Commissioner  James  A.  Walton  of  the  Vermont  De- 
partment, of  Public  Safety  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  He  testified  eloquently  about 
Operation  Northern  Lights,  a  proposal  developed  by  local,  State  and  federal  law  en- 
forcement in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  New  York.  This  proposal  would 
enable  law  enforcement  in  those  states  to  upgrade  their  communications  systems. 
The  ability  to  communicate  and  obtain  critical  information  without  delay  means 
that  perpetrators  of  crimes  can  be  caught  and  crimes  solved  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  With  sound  and  secure  communications,  law  enforcement  can  do  a  better 
job  protecting  the  public  safety  and  investigating  crimes.  The  capability  to  commu- 
nicate effectively  is  a  critical  part  of  that  effort. 

Along  these  lines,  I  strongly  support  federal  assistance  to  bring  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  communications  capabilities  into  the  21st  century.  Law  enforce- 
ment should  benefit  from  the  information  revolution,  not  be  left  at  the  curb. 

This  is  a  topic  of  enormous  importance.  If  we  are  serious  about  increasing  our 
commitment  to  assist  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  to  helping  Federal  law 
enforcement  coordinate  with  their  counterparts  at  the  State  and  local  level,  we  need 
to  encourage  and  assist  efforts  like  Operation  Northern  Lights  in  the  northeast. 

I  wrote  to  General  McCaffrey  about  this  important  initiative  back  in  May.  He  re- 
cently responded  that  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy's  Counterdrug 
Technology  Assessment  Center  has  been  working  on  a  project  to  address  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  problem,  including  an  automated  system  for  access  to  certain  law  en- 
forcement data  and  an  interactive  PC-based  system  to  assist  field  investigators.  We 
also  need  to  meet  the  radio  communication  needs  already  identified  by  the  proposal. 
I  remain  hopeful  that  Northern  Lights  will  be  embraced  as  a  critical  element  of  any 
national  anti-drug  strategy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have  raised  this  matter 
with  the  Chair  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Postal  and  General 
Government  Appropriations.  The  Senate  report  on  next  year's  appropriation  filed  by 
the  Subcommittee  just  last  week  notes: 

"The  Committee  continues  to  support  funding  for  the  northern  lights  initiative  on 
the  United  States-Canada  border.  This  initiative  is  an  interagency,  multijurisdic- 
tional  program  to  improve  law  enforcement  effectiveness  along  the  northeast  border. 
Funding  for  this  initiative  would  address  the  growing  drug  problem  along  the  north- 
ern border  by  improving  communications,  coordination,  and  effectiveness  of  law  en- 
forcement throughout  the  region." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  and  hope  that  we  can  make  significant  progress  in  the 
next  year  toward  implementing  this  proposal  and  securing  the  advantages  of  this 
important  initiatives  to  the  people  of  the  northeast  and  the  entire  country.  Illegal 
drug  trafficking  along  our  northeastern  border  is  a  growing  problem  that  we  need 


to  help  address.  I  hope  that  this  hearing  and  this  Committee  can  be  a  constructive 
factor  in  this  process. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  going  to  turn  to  our  Senators  at  this 
point.  We  do  have  a  time  constraint,  so  I  am  hopeful  there  won't 
be  any  questions  for  our  Senators  unless  they  are  really  crucial  to 
you,  so  we  can  get  to  General  McCaffrey,  who  has  an  appointment 
down  at  the  White  House. 

Senator  Domenici,  we  will  call  on  you  first,  then  Senator  Gramm, 
then  Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Domenici.  I  will  let  Senator  Gramm  and  then  I  will  go 
second,  if  you  don't  mind. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  fine.  I  was  trying  to  go  by  senior- 
ity. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Senator  Domenici.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  proceed.  I  do 
have  another  engagement,  but  we  have  testified  before  and  I  have 
always  gone  first  and  I  thought  maybe  it  might  be  fairer  if  he  went 
first  this  time. 

Senator  Biden.  I  wish  we  were  that  way  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Senator  Domenici.  Let  me  make  my  statement  as  brief  as  I  can, 
although  it  is  a  subject  matter  that  I  don't  take  lightly  and  when- 
ever I  can  be  heard,  I  want  to  be  heard. 

Mexico  and  New  Mexico  share  a  175-mile  border.  Three  coun- 
ties— Dona  Ana,  Hidalgo,  and  Luna  counties — all  share  the  border 
with  Mexico.  Grant  County  is  within  10  miles  of  the  border.  The 
residents  of  each  county  have  a  story  that  they  tell  about  Mexican 
drug  cartels  and  how  they  are  threatening  their  communities.  We 
are  losing  ground  against  drugs  and  America's  border  is  eroding. 
The  topic  of  your  hearing  today  is  very  important  to  the  people  in 
my  State,  but  I  share  with  Senator  Biden  the  deep  conviction  that 
the  entire  populace  of  America  would  be  as  concerned  as  we  are  if 
they  knew  what  the  situation  was. 

In  Deming,  Luna  County,  drug  smugglers  armed  with  automatic 
weapons  threaten  State  police  flying  helicopters  along  the  border 
even  at  night.  The  drug  smugglers  and  the  police  both  know  that 
one  round  of  ammunition  could  turn  a  helicopter  into  a  fiery  death 
trap.  Mexican  gangs  loot  and  vandalize  homes  and  businesses.  Re- 
cently, a  Deming  hardware  store  was  robbed.  Weapons  were  stolen 
and  smuggled  to  Mexico.  Restaurants  and  horse  races  are  two 
types  of  businesses  in  Deming,  NM,  where  drug  money  is  being 
laundered. 

In  Hatchita,  Grant  County,  the  ranchers  there  have  come  to  ac- 
cept cattle  rustling  as  a  cost  of  doing  business  near  the  border. 
They  have  been  repeated  victims  of  burglary.  Their  pickup  trucks 
and  guns  are  stolen.  Their  fences  have  been  cuts  hundreds  of  times 
so  that  drug  dealers  can  deliver  their  product  very,  very  easily. 

The  drug  dealers  are  going  deeper  into  the  woodwork.  They  are 
getting  more  sophisticated.  The  drugs  and  guns  come  in  by  horse- 
back, by  backpack,  by  car,  truck,  and  trailer.  One  of  the  border 
ranchers  said,  "The  drug  dealers  know  who  we  are,  what  we  do, 
and  what  we  drive.  It  is  scary."  In  Cotton  City,  Hidalgo  County, 
your  pickup  is  not  safe  anymore.  It  is  likely  to  get  stolen  and  end 


up  in  Mexico.  There  have  been  100-percent  increases  in  car  thefts 
even  a  distance  from  the  border,  and  that  is  in  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque, just  this  year.  At  least  half  are  stolen  by  Mexican  drug 
gangs.  There  were  eight  murders  last  year  in  Albuquerque  directly 
related  to  the  cocaine  trade.  The  cocaine  dealers  are  becoming  New 
Mexico's  mafia  and  they  have  made  several  Albuquerque  bars,  a 
couple  hundred  miles  away,  their  mafia  headquarters. 

The  Columbus  border  port  of  entry  authorities  have  seen  their 
drug  seizures  skyrocket.  A  large  heroin  supplier  started  using  Co- 
lumbus as  his  smuggling  and  transportation  route.  Twenty-two 
pounds  of  heroin  in  March  and  1 1  pounds  in  April  were  seized.  A 
lot  of  marijuana,  cocaine,  and  methamphetamine  is  also  coming 
through  the  ports,  indicating  new  alliances  among  the  various  drug 
families  in  Mexico.  We  are  seeing  greater  cooperation  among  the 
drug  cartels  and  this  cooperation  is  not  good  for  the  law-abiding 
citizens  in  my  State  or  any  of  the  border  States. 

According  to  many  law  enforcement  officials  and  political  special- 
ists, this  cooperation  and  institutionalization  of  corruption  is  a  key 
milestone  in  northern  Mexico  and  the  United  States  southwestern 
border  becoming  drug  fiefdoms.  We  are  seeing  middleman  organi- 
zations develop.  Small  loads  are  collected  and  shipped  to  distribu- 
tion centers  as  big  loads.  The  middleman  organizations  provide  ve- 
hicles with  compartments  and  mules  to  drive  the  loaded  vehicles 
to  distribution  centers  outside  of  New  Mexico. 

They  have  alliances  with  used  car  dealers  where  loaded  vehicles 
can  be  exchanged  or  traded  out  as  needed  in  California,  Arizona, 
Wyoming,  Georgia,  and  I  am  giving  you  these  because  these  have 
been  ascertained  in  the  field.  Concealment  is  always  changing. 
Elaborate  gas  tank  loads,  hidden  compartments  built  into  vehicles 
and  the  cavities  of  vehicles  and  hidden  dashboard  compartments 
are  common.  Detroit  can't  design  cars  as  quickly  as  the  entre- 
preneurial drug  smugglers  can  modify  them  to  make  them  vehicles 
for  smuggling.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  cocaine  in  one  shipment 
made  it  through  the  border,  only  to  be  seized  in  an  inland  city,  but 
it  made  it  through  because  it  was  encapsulated  within  a  vehicle  in 
a  way  that  nobody  could  ascertain,  even  the  sniffing  dogs. 

We  know  that  major  quantities  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  are 
being  moved  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  to  northern  Mexico.  The 
border  area  of  northern  Mexico  is  a  vast  territory  of  dry  lake  beds, 
ideal  for  landing  cocaine-packed  jet  airplanes.  The  scrub  desert  is 
a  perfect  ground  for  eluding  border  guards.  Industrial  areas  are 
ideal  for  stockpiling  tons  of  drugs. 

Ranchers  on  the  border  say  that  a  few  years  ago  migrant  smug- 
glers were  cutting  through  their  fences  at  night.  Now,  heavily 
manned  Mexican  drug  gangs  terrorize  them  in  broad  daylight.  I 
would  like  to  stress,  as  will  Senator  Gramm  from  Texas,  that  this 
has  changed  dramatically  in  just  a  couple  of  years.  We  would  not 
be  testifying  this  way  2  years  ago.  It  is  just  incredibly  exponential 
in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  things  going  on.  In  a  community  like  White 
Sands,  ranchers  arm  themselves  when  they  go  out  to  do  their 
chores  to  get  water  from  their  wells.  Some  of  the  ranchers  in 
Texas,  as  you  probably  already  know,  have  allegedly  sold  their 
ranches  to  either  gangs  or  their  front  men. 
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I  offered  an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  I  believed  that  one  area  that  is  not  being  attended  to 
is  the  incarceration,  trial,  and  imprisonment  of  drug  lords  in  Mex- 
ico that  have  been  indicted  by  the  United  States.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  the  General  can  report  some  gains  in  this  area,  but  when  I 
went  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  according  to  the  DEA,  out  of  99  in- 
dictments for  serious  offenses — we  had  gone  through  the  trouble  of 
putting  our  agents  in  jeopardy,  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  re- 
sources— in  fact,  some  of  our  agents  had  been  harmed — to  indict 
people.  They  are  now  in  Mexico. 

Now,  they  will  tell  us  they  sent  some  back.  Well,  recently  they 
sent  us  back  one.  In  fact,  they  send  them  back  when  they  are  easy 
cases.  They  sent  one  recently  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  hard 
drug  smuggling  and  they  would  like  to  take  credit  for  that.  I  be- 
lieve we  must  insist  that  the  Republic  of  Mexico  do  better  than 
they  are  doing.  I  have  evidence  in  this  statement  that  some  of  the 
drug  lords  run  around  the  border  communities  in  absolutely  immu- 
nity, getting  on  radio  stations  and  talking  about  who  they  are.  We 
have  evidence  now  that  they  are  moving  about  with  immunity. 

So  I  would  conclude  that  we  must  begin  to  insist  that  our  friends 
on  the  Mexican  border  do  more  to  incarcerate  and  ultimately  put 
in  prison,  or  let  us  try  under  extradition — we  have  an  agreement 
with  them,  a  treaty.  I  don't  think  we  should  let  them  roam  around 
our  border  communities  with  immunity,  and  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not believe  that  this  is  going  to  end  up  being  good  for  Mexico.  I 
think  Mexican  leaders  better  understand  that  what  is  going  on  by 
way  of  corruption  of  their  own  law  enforcement  people  is  going  to 
make  the  same  thing  happen  in  Mexico  that  happened  with  the 
Cali  cartel  in  its  nation  of  origin. 

I  have  concluded  that  you  are  conducting  a  hearing  on  the  most 
important  domestic  issue  around.  The  spillover  in  a  State  like 
mine,  and  I  am  sure  in  Texas,  from  this  tremendous  quantity  of 
drugs  moving  on  our  highways  and  in  our  neighborhoods  is  enor- 
mous. It  is  discernible  200  miles  away  by  way  of  the  increases  in 
drug  use  by  teenagers  and  the  gangs  in  our  cities  that  are  totally 
related  to  this  area  of  criminal  behavior. 

So  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  Texas  for  indulging  me  and  letting  me  go  first,  and  I 
will  wait  and  see  if  you  have  any  questions.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Domenici.  That  was  very 
compelling  testimony,  and  it  is  to  your  credit  that  we  are  holding 
this  hearing  today  because  it  was  only  a  week  or  so  ago  when  you 
informed  me  of  a  lot  of  these  problems.  We  had  some  smattering 
of  knowledge,  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  you  have,  or  as  you  have 
given  us  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Domenici  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici 

Mexico  and  New  Mexico  share  a  175-mile  border. 

Dona  Ana,  Hidalgo,  and  Luna  counties  all  share  the  border  with  Mexico.  Grant 
County  is  within  ten  miles  of  the  border.  The  residents  of  each  county  have  a  story 
to  tell  about  how  the  Mexican  drug  cartels  are  threatening  their  communities.  We 
are  losing  ground  against  drugs  and  America's  Border  is  eroding — The  topic  of  your 
hearing  today  is  very  important  to  New  Mexicans. 

In  Deming,  Luna  County,  drug  smugglers  armed  with  automatic  weapons  threat- 
en State  police  flying  helicopters  along  the  border  at  night.  The  drug  smugglers  and 


the  police  both  know  that  one  round  of  ammunition  could  turn  a  helicopter  into  a 
fiery  death  trap. 

Mexican  gangs  loot  and  vandalize  homes  and  businesses.  Recently,  a  Deming 
hardware  store  was  robbed,  weapons  were  stolen  and  smuggled  to  Mexico. 

Restaurants  and  race  horses  are  two  types  of  Deming  businesses  where  drug 
money  in  being  laundered. 

In  Hatchita,  Grant  County,  ranchers  have  come  to  accept  cattle  rustling  as  a  cost 
of  doing  business  near  the  border.  They  have  been  the  repeated  victims  of  bur- 
glaries. Their  pick-up  trucks  and  guns  are  stolen.  Their  fences  have  been  cut  hun- 
dreds of  times  so  that  drug  dealers  can  deliver  their  product.  The  drug  dealers  are 
"going  deeper  into  the  woodwork."  They  are  getting  more  sophisticated.  The  drugs 
and  guns  come  in  by  horseback,  by  backpack,  by  car,  truck,  and  trailer.  Some  of 
the  ranchers  have  been  offered  money  to  "look  the  other  way."  One  of  the  border 
ranchers  said  "The  drug  dealers  know  who  we  are,  what  we  do,  and  what  we  drive. 
It  is  scary." 

In  Cotton  City,  Hidalgo  County,  your  pick-up  isn't  safe  anymore.  It  is  likely  to 
get  stolen  and  end  up  in  Mexico.  There  has  been  a  100  percent  increase  in  car  thefts 
in  Albuquerque  this  year.  At  least  half  are  stolen  by  Mexican  drug  gangs.  There 
were  eight  murders  last  year  in  Albuquerque  directly  related  to  the  cocaine  trade. 
The  cocaine  dealers  are  becoming  New  Mexico's  mafia  and  they  have  made  several 
Albuquerque  bars  mafia  headquarters. 

The  Columbus  border  port-of-entry  authorities  have  seen  their  drug  seizures  sky- 
rocket this  year.  A  large  heroin  supplier  has  started  using  Columbus  as  his  smug- 
gling and  transportation  route.  22  pounds  of  heroin  in  March,  and  11  pounds  in 
April  were  seized.  A  lot  of  marijuana,  cocaine  and  methamphetamine  is  also  coming 
through  the  port  indicating  new  alliances  among  the  various  drug  families  in  Mex- 
ico. We  are  seeing  greater  cooperation  among  the  drug  cartels  and  this  cooperation 
is  not  good  news  for  law  abiding  citizens. 

According  to  many  law  enforcement  officials  and  political  specialists,  this  coopera- 
tion and  the  institutionalization  of  corruption  is  a  key  milestone  in  northern  Mexi- 
co's and  the  U.S.  Southwest  border's  journey  toward  becoming  a  drug  fiefdom. 

We  are  seeing  new  "middle  man"  organizations  develop.  Small  loads  are  collected 
and  shipped  to  the  distribution  centers  as  big  loads.  The  middle  man  organizations 
provide  vehicles  with  compartments  and  mules  to  drive  the  "loaded"  vehicles  to  the 
distribution  centers  outside  New  Mexico.  They  have  alliances  with  used  car  dealers 
where  "loaded"  vehicles  can  be  exchanged  or  traded-out  as  needed  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, Wyoming,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Colo- 
rado. 

Concealment  is  always  changing.  Elaborate  gas  tank  loads,  hidden  compartments 
built  into  vehicle  cavities  and  hidden  dashboard  compartments  are  common.  Detroit 
can't  redesign  cars  as  quickly  as  the  entrepreneurial  drug  smugglers. 

200  pounds  of  cocaine  in  one  shipment  made  it  through  the  border  only  to  be 
seized  in  Vaughn. 

We  know  that  major  quantities  of  marijuana  and  cocaine  are  being  moved  from 
the  interior  of  Mexico  to  Northern  Mexico.  The  border  area  of  Northern  Mexico  is 
a  vast  territory  of  dry  lake  beds — ideal  for  landing  cocaine-packed  jets;  scrub  desert 
perfect  for  eluding  border  guards.  Industrial  area  are  ideal  for  stockpiling  tons  of 
illegal  drugs. 

In  Southwestern  New  Mexico  there  are  at  least  seven  major  family  organizations 
who  are  responsible  for  a  majority  of  the  drug  smuggling.  Most  of  these  smugglers 
are  part  of  the  Arellano-Felix  Tijuana  cartel.  The  Arellano  organization  has  a  foot- 
hold in  Deming  and  is  a  distribution  center  for  Phoenix.  When  our  law  enforcement 
agents  disrupt  major  family  organizations,  the  splinter  groups  establish  new  family 
alliances. 

The  overall  number  of  loads  being  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  through  New  Mexico 
High  Density  Drug  Trafficking  Area  (HIDTA)  Corridor  appears  to  be  on  the  increase 
according  to  HIDTA  Task  Force  Reports. 

Nowhere  are  the  effects  of  the  drug  trade  more  evident  than  in  Dona  Ana  county 
where  border  cities  such  as  Las  Cruces,  Sunland  Park,  and  places  like  White  Sands 
are  influenced  by  the  Juarez  cartel  run  by  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes. 

Ranchers  on  the  border  say  that  a  few  years  ago  migrant-smugglers  were  cutting 
through  their  fences  at  night.  Now,  heavily  armed  Mexican  drug  gangs  terrorize 
them  in  broad  daylight. 

In  places  like  White  Sands,  New  Mexico  ranchers  arm  themselves  when  they  go 
out  to  do  their  chores  or  to  get  water  from  their  wells. 

Some  of  the  ranchers  in  Texas  have  sold  their  ranches  to  the  gangs  or  their  front 
men. 
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These  drug  lords  are  equipped  with  night-vision  equipment,  cellular  telephones, 
border  sentries  and  their  own  intelligence  network.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  drug  smugglers  "have  out  manned,  outgunned  and  out-planned  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol.  Customs  Service,  and  DEA  at  strategic  points  on  the  Rio  Grande." 

It  is  time  for  a  dose  of  realism. 

"No  country  in  the  world  poses  a  more  immediate  narcotics  threat  to  the  United 
States  than  Mexico." 

This  is  not  a  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  quotation.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  State 
Department's  most  recent  Annual  International  Narcotics  Strategy  Report.  The 
State  Department  is  known  for  its  sugar  coated,  diplomatic  way  of  stating  the  facts. 

Let  me  give  you  my  interpretation  of  the  situation:  The  U.S./Mexico  border  is  be- 
coming a  land  of  laundered  drug  money,  riddled  with  corruption  and  violence — a 
land  run  by  brazen  drug  cartels. 

I  have  been  a  long  time  friend  of  Mexico  and  I  don't  cavalierly  say  these  things. 
Senator  Gramm  and  I  introduced  the  first  resolution  supporting  the  North  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Agreement. 

Mexico  is  a  great  country  with  a  young  and  vibrant  population  and  the  potential 
for  a  promising  future.  But  the  drug  cartels  are  threatening  the  very  sovereignty 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  "Mi  casa  es  su  casa" — "my  house  is  your  house."  We  have 
reached  a  point  in  history  when  it  comes  drug  trafficking,  the  old  saying  can  be  re- 
written: "Mi  problema  es  su  problema."  "My  problem  is  your  problem."  The  Mexican 
government  should  be  as  concerned  as  we  in  Congress  are. 

In  New  Mexico  the  relationship  between  drugs  and  violent  crime  is  inescapable 
and  the  statistics  are  bleak:  75  percent  of  New  Mexicans  arrested  admitted  to  using 
illegal  drugs.  Cocaine  use  by  criminals  doubled  from  1992  to  1994.  The  number  of 
gangs  in  New  Mexico  is  up.  In  Albuquerque,  alone  there  may  be  as  many  as  21,000 
gang  members.  Gangs  and  drugs  go  hand  in  hand.  On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  bor- 
der in  Juarez  things  are  already  changing  for  the  worst.  Last  year,  homicides  were 
up  25  percent,  of  which  police  estimate  70  percent  were  drug-related  and  unsolved. 
About  450  newly  created  gangs  (with  names  like  Los  Gatos — the  Cats  or  El  Puente 
Negro — the  Black  Bridge  gang)  are  battling  for  control  of  the  street  sale  of  drugs 
in  Juarez.  With  so  much  cocaine  entering  northern  Mexico,  an  increasing  amount 
never  leaves.  Last  year,  90  people  died  of  overdoses  in  Juarez.  Up  from  five  the  pre- 
vious year. 

One  indication  of  how  drug  culture  has  penetrated  northern  Mexico  is  found  on 
the  radio,  where  the  most  popular  songs  are  about  daring  drug  trafficking  adven- 
tures. The  drug  lords  as  the  good  guys  and  the  police  as  the  bad  guys.  "Mess  with 
the  mafia  and  pay  with  your  hide,"  one  "narco-ballad"  warns. 

A  few  years  down  the  road,  it's  entirely  possible  that  these  Mexican  groups  could 
rise  to  an  equal  or  superior  footing  with  the  Cali  cartel.  If  this  happens,  life  as  we 
know  it  in  both  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  side  of  the  border  will  change  and  will  eventu- 
ally have  an  effect  throughout  the  U.S. 

AGENDA 

All  of  these  developments  have  prompted  me  to  call  for  an  era  of  greater  coopera- 
tion and  resources  along  the  border.  Last  week  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  bill  to  encourage  Mexico  to  either  apprehend  and  try 
in  Mexico,  or  extradite  to  the  U.S.  a  list  of  DEA's  ten  most  wanted  drug  kingpins 
who  have  been  indicted  in  the  U.S. 

1.  We  have  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  have  already  indicated.  We  need  to  re- 
store drug  dealers'  respect  for  the  law  and  put  a  stop  to  what  one  former  U.S.  offi- 
cial calls  "in-your-face  corruption."  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 

Miguel  Caro  Quintero,  one  of  the  top  three  most  wanted  Mexican  drug  lords  called 
a  local  radio  station.  He  told  the  radio  talk  show  host: 

"They  [the  Mexican  government]  don't  find  me  because  they  don't  want  to,"  the 
newspaper  El  Financiero  reported.  "I  go  the  banks,  I  drive  along  the  highways,  I 
pass  through  military  and  federal  judicial  police  checkpoints  and  it  doesn't  matter 
that  they  know  me,  everybody  knows  me." 

Other  indicted  drug  kingpins  live  openly  and  notoriously  in  Mexico.  It  makes  me 
wonder  whether  our  indictments  are  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 

2.  We  need  more  agents  on  the  border.  The  Senate  subcommittee  version  of  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce  Appropriations  bill  would  provide  for  900  new  border  pa- 
trol agents — 200  more  than  requested  by  the  President. 

In  1996,  our  law  enforcement  agents  frequently  capture  tons  of  drugs  at  a  time 
and  they  estimate  that  they  are  catching  just  five  to  ten  percent — at  most — of  the 
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drugs  moving  across  the  Rio  Grande.  Some  70  percent  of  the  cocaine  entering  the 
U.S.  comes  over  the  southwest  border. 

The  border  was  crossed  last  year  by  about  232  million  people,  making  it  the 
world's  busiest  international  border.  Customs  officials  can  check  barely  five  percent 
of  the  87  million  vehicles  that  cross  each  year.  We  can't  count  on  interdiction  alone. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  the  need  for  better  money  laundering  laws.  Frankly,  I  think 
we  need  to  convince  all  nations  to  enact  money  laundering  laws  because  our  finan- 
cial markets  have  become  one  global  network.  With  $30  billion  in  drug  profits  (as 
estimated  by  the  Treasury  Department),  it  seems  that  unless  and  until  we  can  get 
better  at  intercepting  the  money  we  will  make  little  progress  in  stopping  the  drug 
trade. 

Mexico  should  be  commended  for  enacting  tougher  money  laundering  laws  but  a 
worldwide  network  is  what  is  really  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  you  for  holding  this  hearing. 

Thank  you,  for  allowing  me  to  testify. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  also  honored  to  have  Senator  Gramm  and 
Senator  Hutchison  here,  so  we  will  turn  to  you,  Senator  Gramm, 
and  then  Senator  Hutchison. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  PHIL  GRAMM,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Senator  Gramm.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Biden  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  holding  the  hearing. 
I  think  the  logical  place  to  start  is  to  define  what  we  have  done, 
what  we  have  not  done  and  what  we  have  promised  to  do,  and  dif- 
ferentiate among  them  because  it  is  very  important  that  we  not  get 
the  idea  that  increasing  the  size  of  the  Border  Patrol  is  failing. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  but  you  can't  reach  that  conclu- 
sion based  on  where  we  are. 

Let  me  review  some  figures.  When  I  became  chairman  of  Com- 
merce, State,  Justice  last  year,  we  had  more  police  officers  guard- 
ing the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington  than  we  had  Border  Patrol 
agents  guarding  the  entire  borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  had  the  capacity  under  law  for  about  5,000  Border  Patrol 
agents,  but  we  didn't  have  5,000  Border  Patrol  agents. 

As  chairman  of  Commerce,  State,  Justice,  I  was  able,  with  the 
support  of  Senator  Domenici  in  committee,  to  set  out  a  program  to 
double  the  size  of  the  Border  Patrol  over  a  5-year  period.  We  were 
unable  to  get  support  for  that  from  the  administration,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  get  into  any  kind  of  partisan  squabble  because  this  is 
something  we  have  got  to  deal  with  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  but  we 
worked  out  a  compromise  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Border  Patrol 
by  800  agents  last  year  and  1,000  agents  per  year  for  the  next  5 
years.  We  have  subsequently  passed  an  authorization  bill  to  double 
the  size  of  the  Border  Patrol. 

But  let  me  go  back  and  convert  these  numbers  into  reality.  Of 
the  800  new  border  agents,  we  still  have  most  of  them  in  training. 
Many  of  them  ended  up  going  to  California  in  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram that  is  beginning  to  show  a  positive  effect.  We  have  had  a 
program  in  El  Paso  called  Hold  the  Line  where  we  took  people  out 
of  desk  work,  and  to  simply  prove  a  point  we  beefed  up  the  Border 
Patrol  in  the  El  Paso  region  and  we  shut  down  illegal  immigration. 
The  crime  rate  in  El  Paso  plummeted  on  everything  from  petty 
theft  to  auto  theft  to  armed  robbery.  I  believe  if  the  committee  will 
go  back  and  look  at  Operation  Hold  the  Line,  it  showed  what  you 
can  do  if  you  have  the  resources  and  will  to  do  it. 
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To  give  you  an  idea  of  where  we  are,  probably  the  area  you  have 
heard  most  about — if  you  will  look  at  our  map  over  here,  Eagle 
Pass  is  the  area  you  have  heard  most  about  because  we  have  run- 
ning gun  battles  there.  We  had  an  agent  who  goes  in  and  tackles 
this  person  who  turns  out  to  be  a  drug  smuggler  who  takes  out  a 
pistol  and  shoots  him  right  through  the  heart. 

This  is  an  area  where  we  have  lost  control  of  our  borders.  We  are 
seeing  growing  evidence  of  corruption  of  law  enforcement  officials 
on  our  side  of  the  border.  We  are  seeing  the  intimidation  of  people 
off  their  land  and  the  purchase  of  that  land  by  drug  dealers.  Last 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  action  that  we  helped  take  in  providing  800 
more  billets  for  the  Border  Patrol,  22  of  them  went  to  this  Del  Rio 
region  that  has  Eagle  Pass  in  it,  but  only  8  of  them  actually  rep- 
resented net  new  additions.  The  rest  were  simply  filling  openings 
that  existed  because  people  had  been  transferred  to  El  Paso  or  to 
California. 

So  the  first  point  I  want  to  make  is  don't  get  the  idea  that  we 
have  doubled  the  size  of  the  Border  Patrol  and  it  is  failing.  In  the 
areas  where  we  have  lost  control  of  the  border,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  program  we  started  has  not  yet  produced  people  on  the 
border  to  do  the  job. 

I  want  to  make  a  point  about  the  level  of  intimidation.  I  have 
not  told  this  story  before  because  I  like  my  people  to  tell  me  things 
without  worrying  about  reading  about  it,  but  I  think  it  is  such  a 
powerful  story  that  I  want  to  share  it  because  it  builds  on  what 
Pete  said.  Our  Governor  decided  that  we  couldn't  live  with  the 
problems  we  had  in  the  Eagle  Pass  area  and  so  he  decided  to  mobi- 
lize State  law  enforcement  officials  and  we  now  are  conducting 
joint  operations  with  DEA  and  the  Border  Patrol  with  Texas  Rang- 
ers and  the  Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

We  were  concerned  about  potential  reprisal  against  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  at  night  where  their  motels  or  hotels  might  be 
subject  to  attack,  and  so  I  approached  the  commander  of  Laughlin 
Air  Force  Base  which  is  at  Del  Rio,  which  is  right  above  Eagle  Pass 
on  this  map.  My  request  was  can  we  billet  these  people  within  your 
security  perimeter  in  Del  Rio.  Now,  here  is  what  the  colonel  com- 
mander in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  said  to  me.  He  said,  Senator,  this  a 
training  base;  we  don't  have  weapons  here,  either  conventional  or 
nukes;  we  have  a  fairly  modest  degree  of  perimeter  control,  unlike 
what  you  would  have  if  you  had  weapons  on  base.  And  he  said,  I 
am  concerned  if  we  do  this  that  our  flight  line  would  be  subject  to 
reprisal  by  drug  gangs. 

He  was  concerned  that  the  flight  line  on  Air  Force  base  in  our 
country  might  be  subject  to  attack  by  drug  gangs  inside  the  United 
States  of  America.  Now,  I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  stories,  but  I 
think  that  one  gives  you  the  picture.  If  the  U.S.  Air  Force  is  con- 
cerned about  these  people,  imagine  what  a  farmer  feels  when  he 
goes  to  town,  they  ransack  his  house,  they  shoot  his  livestock.  They 
operate  in  broad  daylight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  80  people 
who  are  coming  across  the  border.  They  are  operating  in  broad  day- 
light because  they  believe  this  farmer  or  rancher  is  intimidated  and 
he  is  not  going  to  turn  them  in. 

What  do  I  believe  we  need  to  do?  I  think  if  you  look  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  we  face,  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
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doubling  the  training  capacity  of  the  Border  Patrol.  We  are  going 
to  fight  very  hard  for  the  next  5  years  to  double  the  size  of  the  Bor- 
der Patrol,  but  giving  you  news  you  don't  want  to  hear,  I  believe 
we  need  20,000  Border  Patrol  agents,  not  10,000.  I  believe  that 
within  5  years,  given  the  problem  we  are  looking  at  here,  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  be  talking  about.  I  think  we  could  do  the  tax- 
payer a  great  deal  of  good  if  we  went  ahead  and  started  building 
the  infrastructure  that  we  are  going  to  need. 

Let  me  make  two  final  points.  I  have  been  working  with 

Senator  BlDEN.  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  the  training  of,  not  the 
training  they  receive,  but  more  people  receiving  training? 

Senator  Gramm.  What  I  am  saying,  Joe,  is  this.  Our  constraint 
now  in  training  Border  Patrol  agents  is  that  we  don't  have  the  ca- 
pacity in  the  training  schools  that  we  have  built. 

Senator  BlDEN.  OK.  I  see  what  you  are  saying. 

Senator  Gramm.  I  believe  we  need  to  double  that  capacity 

Senator  BlDEN.  That  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Get  the  extra  10,000. 

Senator  Gramm  [continuing! .  Looking  toward  the  people  we  need. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Gramm.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  can  do  in  the  short 
run.  I  have  talked  to  joint  task  force  6.  I  have  talked  to  General 
McCaffrey  about  this.  They  are  looking  into  it,  but  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  perceive  as  a  nonprofessional  in  this  area. 

We  are  using  sensing  devices  along  the  border  as  a  force  multi- 
plier. The  impression  I  get  is  that  these  sensing  devices  are  Viet- 
nam-era sensing  devices.  We  have  new-generation  sensing  devices 
in  the  military.  We  just,  for  example,  got — and  the  numbers  may 
not  be  exactly  right,  but  they  make  the  point — we  just  got  700  new 
units,  sensing  devices,  surplus,  in  the  military,  but  by  the  time 
that  we  took  component  parts  from  some  to  make  the  others  work, 
we  ended  up  with  about  400  units.  In  other  words,  about  300  we 
ended  up  cannibalizing  to  make  the  other  400  work. 

We  have  in  the  active  duty  military  a  tremendous  number  of 
sensing  devices  of  a  new  generation.  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
looking  at  doing  something  we  have  done  in  Korea,  that  we  have 
done  in  Europe,  that  we  have  done  in  Israel,  and  that  is  taking 
technology  out  of  the  active  inventory  of  the  military,  transferring 
it  to  the  Border  Patrol,  and  then  beginning  a  procurement  process 
to  replace  it  in  the  military. 

The  second  problem  we  have  has  to  do  with  infrared  and  night 
vision  capacity.  Again,  all  I  know  is  in  talking  to  agents,  but  my 
basic  view  is  we  are  not  using  the  same  level  of  technology  in  the 
Border  Patrol  that  we  are  in  the  military,  and  I  am  even  concerned 
that  we  are  buying  old-generation  sensors  and  night  vision  capacity 
when  newer,  more  modern  stuff  is  availability  for  the  military.  This 
needs  to  be  looked  at.  We  need  a  thorough  report  on  it. 

Infrared  capacity  is  very  important  because  it  is  about  the  only 
way  we  have  of  determining  if  somebody  coming  across  the  border 
is  armed.  If  they  have  a  shoulder  weapon,  with  infrared  you  can 
generally  tell  it.  If  they  have  got  a  sidearm,  you  probably  can't,  but 
that  is  the  difference  between  life  and  death  for  a  Border  Patrol 
agent  to  know  that. 
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We  need  to  look  at  current  technology  and  be  sure  that  where 
the  war  for  our  national  security  is  being  fought  along  the  south- 
west border  that  we  are  using  the  best  technology  we  have  avail- 
able. My  fear  is  that  we  are  not,  that  we  are  procuring  old-fash- 
ioned equipment  when  newer,  better  equipment  is  available  to  the 
military.  This  is  something  that  needs  to  be  looked  at  and  it  is 
something  we  can  do  immediately  because  sensors  can  substitute 
for  people  to  some  extent.  Night  vision  capacity  and  infrared  are 
force  multipliers.  These  are  things  that  I  urge  this  committee  to 
take  the  leadership  in  looking  at. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Gramm.  We  are  pressed  for 
time.  Senator  Hutchison,  we  are  going  to  turn  to  you,  but  General 
McCaffrey  has  to  leave  about  11:05,  so  we  would  like  to  get  his 
statement  as  well.  We  will  turn  to  you. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  just  called  the  Vice  President  and  told  him  I 
might  be  a  little  late. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  it  because  I  think  the  testimony 
of  these  Senators  has  been  very  interesting,  and  one  of  the  points 
Senator  Gramm  is  making  that  I  would  like  to  add  to  is  that  the 
druggies  have  the  night  vision  goggles.  They  have  got  the  best-gen- 
eration in  the  world,  and  what  in  the  world  are  we  doing  not  giving 
our  agents  the  best? 

Senator  Hutchison. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KAY  BAILEY  HUTCHISON,  A  U.S. 
SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  We  appreciate  your  leadership  in  this  area. 

Senator  Domenici.  Senator,  would  you  just  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Senator  Hutchison.  Of  course. 

Senator  DOMENICI.  I  wanted  to  say  that  the  thing  I  have  been 
most  impressed  with  in  terms  of  the  changing  techniques  of  those 
who  are  bringing  drugs  in  is  that  they  are  bringing  more  and  more 
of  it  right  across  the  regular  border  stations  in  our  respective 
States.  The  techniques  that  are  being  developed  to  get  them  by  the 
border  station,  whether  it  is  the  border  station  at  Eagle  Pass  or  the 
one  in  New  Mexico,  are  something  we  ought  to  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  giving  them  everything  they  need.  They 
shouldn't  be  without  the  adequate  dogs  there  when  the  dogs  are 
the  best  thing  they  have  got. 

This  stuff  is  coming  right  across.  Instead  of  coming  on  burros 
and  jackasses,  it  is  coming  across  in  pickup  trucks  and 

Senator  Gramm.  Eighteen-wheelers. 

Senator  Domenici  [continuing].  Eighteen-wheelers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  like  it  is  an  open  highway. 

Senator  Domenici.  Correct. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  your  testimonies  have  been  very  dramatic. 

Senator  Hutchison. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  thank  you  and 
Senator  Biden  and  all  of  you  for  taking  this  time  because  as  it  has 
been  said,  we  are  in  a  different  era.  I  wouldn't  have  made  this  tes- 
timony 2  years  ago,  but  today  we  are  facing  something  that  is  quite 
different. 
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Moving  on  from  what  Senator  Domenici  just  said,  when  Senator 
Gramm  and  I  this  weekend  were  talking  to  Border  Patrol  agents 
the  head  of  the  Border  Patrol  in  McAllen  mentioned  that  they  are 
seeing  an  amazing  bravado  of  these  people  just  walking  across  the 
border  with  a  suitcase  that  is  so  stuffed  that  it  looks  like  someone 
is  bringing  all  of  their  household  belongings  in  a  suitcase,  and 
when  they  are  stopped  the  person  has  $3  million  in  cash,  walking 
up  the  street  looking  like  just  a  regular  person  that  is  moving  over. 
This  is  $3  million  that  is  going  to  be  filtered  into  our  banking  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  so  we  are  looking  at  something  that  we  have 
never  dealt  with  before. 

I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  desperation  of  our  ranchers. 
These  are  simple  ranchers  who  have  been  there  many  times  for 
generations  who  are  now  being  faced  by  drug  mafia  kingpins  with 
automatic  weapons  and  they  are  saying  how  do  we  deal  with  this. 
What  has  happened  is  we  are  finding  that  they  are  having  to  sell 
their  ranches  because  they  are  defenseless  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  done  its  duty,  they  are  selling  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  it  is  to  the  very  drug  kingpins  that  now  are  going  to 
not  even  have  a  hard  time  having  access.  They  are  not  even  going 
to  have  to  cut  the  fences.  They  own  the  property.  They  are  going 
to  be  able  to  walk  across  with  their  millions  of  dollars  of  cocaine 
and  marijuana  and  methamphetamine. 

So  we  are  facing  a  situation  where  these  drug  traffickers  are,  in 
fact,  winning  the  war  and  they  are  buying  up  our  land  so  that  they 
will  be  unimpeded  going  into  the  inner  part  of  our  country.  Be- 
tween October  1,  1995,  and  April  1,  1996,  6  months,  the  Border  Pa- 
trol at  Eagle  Pass  seized  41,000  pounds  of  marijuana.  That  com- 
pares with  33,000  pounds  the  entire  preceding  year.  The  year  be- 
fore that,  it  was  15,000  pounds. 

Last  year,  in  El  Paso,  Laredo  and  McAllen,  1  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  drugs  were  seized.  We  know  that  75  percent  of  all  illegal 
drugs  coming  into  the  United  States  are  smuggled  in  from  Mexico. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  chemical  or  biological  weapons,  we 
would  be  up  in  arms.  I  would  submit  to  you  it  is  chemical  weapons 
and  we  must  protect  ourselves  as  if  we  were  in  a  foreign  country 
with  a  chemical  weapon  coming  right  at  us  because  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is. 

Let  me  mention  a  couple  of  things  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
doing  where  the  resources  are  just  not  being  utilized  correctly.  A 
report  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  said  that  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
has  declared  zero  tolerance  for  the  outlawed  refrigerant  freon  at 
the  United  States-Mexico  border.  So  we  are  diverting  manpower 
from  fighting  drugs  to  counter  the  threat  of  freon  to  American  soci- 
ety. Now,  if  we  could  just  say  that  we  have  a  zero  tolerance  for 
marijuana  and  cocaine,  I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  that  is  a 
better  priority  for  our  country. 

Let  me  also  mention  El  Paso  mayor  Larry  Francis,  who  is  at  the 
epicenter  of  the  Mexican  drug  traffic.  He  says  that  in  1994  more 
than  16  million  vehicles  crossed  the  three  bridges  linking  Juarez 
to  the  United  States  at  El  Paso.  Fewer  than  10  percent  of  those 
vehicles  are  submitted  to  detailed  inspections.  Eight  years  ago, 
there  were  about  250  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  agents  in 
El  Paso.  Today,  there  are  only  32.  Over  the  past  2  years,  Congress 
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has  increased  funding  for  DEA  programs  significantly,  and  yet  as 
of  a  month  ago  the  DEA  still  had  161  fewer  agents  in  the  field  than 
we  have  authorized. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it — and  I  want  to  reiterate  some- 
thing that  Senator  Gramm  said.  It  is  not  that  we  are  losing  the 
battle  and  that  it  is  hopeless.  It  isn't  hopeless.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment's South  Florida  Task  Force,  beginning  in  1982,  effectively  did 
shut  down  the  traditional  Caribbean  drug  corridor  into  the  United 
States.  Unfortunately,  that  moved  that  traffic  from  South  America 
directly  into  Florida  from  South  America  through  Mexico  and  it  is 
now  hitting  Houston,  TX.  That  has  become  a  $30  billion  trade  in 
Texas,  whereas  it  had  been  in  Florida.  So  we  see  that  it  can  be 
dealt  with,  but  we  have  got  to  see  the  realities  and  not  allow  it  to 
be  moved  from  one  State  to  another  State. 

Let  me  just  end.  I  had  much  of  the  same  testimony  that  I  don't 
want  to  reiterate  because  you  have  heard  it,  but  let  me  just  say 
Texas  has  1,200  miles  of  border  with  Mexico.  That  is  eight  times 
longer  than  California  or  any  other  State.  We  are  under  siege.  It 
isn't  hopeless,  but  it  is  critical.  When  Senator  Gramm  and  I  talked 
to  the  chief  of  the  McAllen  Border  Patrol  agents,  he  talked  about 
the  sensing  devices  that  do  multiply  the  human  manpower  capa- 
bilities that  we  have.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  critical  corridor 
between  Laredo  and  McAllen,  he  has  80  Border  Patrol  agents  per 
shift. 

Senator  Gramm.  And  300  sensing  devices. 

The  Chairman.  What  mileage  would  that  be,  too,  on  the  border? 

Senator  Gramm.  It  would  be  over  200  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Over  200  miles. 

Senator  Hutchison.  And  it  is  where  70  percent  of  the  drug  traf- 
fic comes  through  Texas,  right  there;  80  people  per  shift. 

I  am  just  reiterating  what  the  others  have  said.  I  think  our  testi- 
mony is  dramatic,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  overdramatic.  We 
are  under  siege.  We  must  have  the  resources  and  we  must  utilize 
the  resources  that  we  have  as  if  we  were  in  a  war  with  a  foreign 
country.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  have  a  war  with  Mexico.  I  am  sug- 
gesting we  have  a  war  with  drug  dealers  that  are  coming  into  our 
country  from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  we  must  treat  it  as 
the  war  that  it  is. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator  Hutchison.  I  want  to 
compliment  all  three  of  you.  This  has  been  dramatic  and  very  effec- 
tive and  penetrating  testimony,  and  without  you  I  don't  think  this 
hearing  would  be  as  good  as  it  is  and  so  we  want  to  just  thank  you 
for  being  here. 

Senator  Biden.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you  leave,  not  for  you  to 
answer  now,  but  to  consider,  we  have  a  serious  problem,  to  state 
the  obvious.  One  of  the  things  that  we  did  in  the  Caribbean  area — 
and  you  and  I  worked  on  this,  Senator  Gramm — was  the  involve- 
ment of  the  military.  There  has  been  a  significant  sort  of  general 
disclaimer  that  it  is  of  value  to  do  that. 

We  have  this  immediate  need;  it  is  an  overwhelming  need.  Have 
you  considered — not  for  you  to  answer  now,  but  for  the  record,  have 
you  considered  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  the  National  Guard  and/ 
or  the  U.S.  military  in  this  border — I  realize  there  are  a  lot  of  com- 
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plicating  problems  relating  to  it,  but  I  would  appreciate  you  maybe 
in  writing  to  respond  to  that  question. 

Senator  Gramm.  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Thank  you. 

[The  information  referred  to  was  not  available  at  presstime.l 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  get  to  General  McCaffrey,  but  let 
me  just  say  this.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  things  you  have  said 
is  that  they  are  buying  our  land.  They  are  actually  coming  in  and 
buying  it,  forcing  these  ranchers  out  of  their  family  farms  and  their 
family  ranches,  and  they  are  taking  over.  Frankly,  you  know,  that 
is  pretty  alarming. 

Senator  Hutchison.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just  say  one  other 
thing,  I  do  believe  that  this  administration  was  not  putting  the  pri- 
ority that  was  necessary  for  this  problem  over  the  last  3  years,  but 

1  want  to  say  that  the  appointment  of  General  McCaffrey  was  a 
wonderful  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  talked  to  him.  He 
is  getting  a  grip  on  the  problem.  He  has  been  to  El  Paso  in  the  last 

2  weeks.  I  believe  if  we  will  give  him  the  tools  he  needs,  working 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, we  can  begin  to  reverse  it.  So  I  do  want  to  leave  with  that  note 
of  hope. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Senator,  before  you  leave,  on  that  point  the  Con- 
gress has  given  the  DEA  what  the  President  has  requested.  The 
Congress  has  not  given  the  President  what  he  has  requested  on  the 
FBI,  interagency  drug  task  forces  and  Federal  prosecutors.  So  we 
have  disagreements  here,  but  I  hope  we  can  get  over  this  about 
how  much  is  where.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is — and  I  won't  bore  ev- 
erybody with  it  now.  I  will  submit  it  for  the  record,  but  the  place 
where  Federal  law  enforcement  has  been  cut  by  the  Congress  rel- 
ative to  the  President's  request  has  been  FBI,  interagency  drug 
task  forces  and  Federal  prosecutors.  DEA — the  President  has  asked 
for  what  we  gave  him.  We  gave  him  no  more  than  he  has  asked 
for.  There  were  fights  about  Border  Patrol,  but  the  President  did, 
in  fact,  come  forward  with  the  Border  Patrol  as  well. 

So  I  think  we  have  just  got  to  get  on  with  taking  care  of  your 
problem  and  it  is  going  to  take  more  resource  and  more  imagina- 
tion to  deal  with  it. 

Senator  HUTCHISON.  Senator  Biden,  I  would  dispute  that  Con- 
gress has  given  only  what  has  been  asked.  Congress  is  giving  more 
and  in  some  instances  the  positions  that  have  been  authorized  have 
not  been  filled.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  need  to  go  back  and  have 
a  blame  game.  I  was  trying  to  say  that  I  think  we  started  late.  I 
do  think  General  McCaffrey  is  a  good  step  toward  correcting  the 
situation,  but  we  are  in  a  catchup  mode. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Senator  Hutchison. 

We  are  going  to  call  on  General  McCaffrey.  Let  me  just  make 
these  comments  while  he  is  coming  to  the  table.  Since  fiscal  year 
1990  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  request,  the  Justice  Department  budg- 
et has  doubled.  In  fact,  in  recent  history  the  only  year  in  which 
Justice  Department  funding  did  not  increase  was  the  fiscal  year 
1994  budget,  the  first  full  year  budget  request  of  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration. 

Since  the  fiscal  year  of  1982,  the  first  full  budget  submission  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  to  the  fiscal  year  1997  request,  the  Jus- 
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tice  Department's  budget  authority  increases  over  600  percent. 
Given  the  fiscal  year  1994  and  1995  budget  requests,  the  first  two 
requests  of  this  administration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  funding  in- 
creases for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
are  due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  many  of  us  here  in  Congress, 
and  certainly  the  Congress  itself. 

I  note  that  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1997  request  is  quite 
different  from  the  fiscal  year  1995  submission.  The  1995  submis- 
sion proposed  fewer  criminal  case  filings,  fewer  FBI  personnel, 
fewer  DEA  personnel,  fewer  organized  crime  drug  enforcement  task 
force  personnel,  and  fewer  Federal  prosecutors.  So  I  am  happy  to 
see  that  the  administration  is  now  starting  to  request  more  money, 
and  I  am  going  to  work  with  Senator  Biden  and  others  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  get  it  for  them. 

Now,  we  welcome  to  the  committee  today  Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey. 
He  has  been  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  for  the  past  5  months.  General,  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
you  here.  It  is  our  understanding  that  you  have  an  emergency 
meeting  with  the  White  House  and  elsewhere  in  this  town,  so  you 
may  be  presenting  abbreviated  testimony  and  we  want  to  accom- 
modate you.  We  all  agree  that  you  are  a  great  choice  for  this  job 
and  we  are  earnestly  hoping  that  you  can  help  turn  this  around, 
so  we  will  turn  the  time  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  BARRY  R  McCAFFREY,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Well,  Senator,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  come  and  appear  in  front  of  the  committee  and  respond  to  your 
interests.  We  have  poured  an  enormous  amount  of  work  into  a 
written  statement,  with  some  attached  annexes,  that  we  think  fair- 
ly outlines  where  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  is  now 
in  its  thinking  in  relation  to  the  southwest  border  and  I,  with  your 
permission,  ask  for  that  to  be  placed  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  we  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  would  really  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come 
back  and  either  in  a  hearing  or  individually  respond  to  your  own 
thoughts  and  listen  to  your  ideas  on  how  to  move  forward  in  this 
area. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  withdraw  fairly  rapidly.  We  are  clos- 
ing up  our  high-level  contact  group  in  a  session  in  the  White  House 
in  which  both  the  Mexican  and  United  States  delegations  will  re- 
port to  the  Vice  President  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last  36  hours 
of  consultations  we  had,  and  it  is  probably  important  for  me  to  be 
there  and  then  to  join  their  foreign  minister  and  attorney  general 
in  responding  to  United  States  press  interests. 

So  with  your  permission,  I  will  make  a  brief  statement  and  then 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come  back  at  12:30  or  on  another 
day  to  respond  to  follow-on  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  though,  summarize  our  con- 
clusion of  where  we  are  today.  It  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  have 
a  major  problem  along  the  southwest  frontier.  We  have  a  2,000- 
mile  border.  We  have  done  enormously  better  in  the  last  2  years, 
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in  particular,  in  adding  new  resources,  better  organization,  new 
concepts,  and  I  try  and  detail  that  progress  in  my  statement. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  facing  a  threat  in  which  some  $30  bil- 
lion worth  of  criminal  energy  is  trying  to  get  to  their  market,  and 
much  of  it  is  coming  across  the  southwest  border.  It  is  also  coming 
in  through  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  is  out  in  the  east- 
ern Pacific;  it  is  in  the  eastern  Caribbean.  It  is  subverting  democ- 
racy wherever  it  encounters  opposition.  I  don't  have  a  bit  of  dis- 
agreement with  the  comments  of  the  three  Senators,  and  I  welcome 
their  involvement,  their  leadership  and  their  support  in  trying  to 
correct  these  situations. 

I  have,  shortly  after  assuming  this  responsibility,  sent  a  strategic 
scout  along  the  border  to  work  with  the  Border  Patrol,  DEA,  Cus- 
toms, INS,  the  military  and  others  to  determine  where  we  were  in 
this.  I  have  followed  that  in  conjunction  with  Attorney  General 
Janet  Reno;  Secretary  Bob  Rubin;  and  Mr.  Tom  Constantine,  the 
DEA  Chief.  I  was  honored  to  spend  a  day  along  the  border  with 
the  Border  Patrol  chief  who  will  testify  to  you  later. 

We  think  we  have  a  pretty  decent  grasp  on  what  needs  to  be 
done.  We  are  going  to  put  together  some  concepts  to  better  organize 
our  U.S.  unilateral  effort.  There  is  no  question  that  we  are  inad- 
equately staffed  and  organized,  particularly  in  our  intelligence 
function,  to  adequately  protect  America's  citizens,  despite  the  enor- 
mous cooperation  that  is  going  on  and  the  successes  that  we  have 
achieved  in  both  Florida  and  California.  In  addition,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  major  responsibility  to  work  with  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties. 

Now,  let  me,  if  I  may,  just  assert  as  an  up-front  hypothesis,  I 
share  the  skepticism.  I  have  learned  from  the  wisdom  of  those  of 
you  who  have  dealt  with  this  problem  over  the  last  15  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  spent  32  years  banging  around  the  world  dealing 
with  foreign  military  institutions  and  I  have  spent  the  last  several 
years  working  the  Latin  American  arena.  I  have  concluded  that  the 
Mexican  senior  leadership — their  president,  their  minister  of  de- 
fense, their  attorney  general,  their  foreign  minister — are  attempt- 
ing for  their  own  purposes  to  confront  drug  trafficking  as  a  fun- 
damental threat  to  their  own  democracy. 

I  also  believe  they  are  in  the  midst  of  a  revolution  in  which  they 
are  trying  to  achieve  a  new  democratic  status,  a  new  type  of  econ- 
omy, a  new  relationship  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  going  to 
be  an  agonizing  process.  I  believe  we  can  work  with  these  people. 
We  ought  to  be  hard  nosed  in  our  mutual  assessment  of  one  an- 
other, and  I  don't  think  we  should  be  naive  to  not  accept  the  fact 
that  corruption,  in  particular,  is  endemic  and  is  a  byproduct  of  this 
drug  confrontation.  The  corruption  is  not  only  a  danger  in  and  of 
itself,  but  it  weakens  our  entire  ability  to  close  the  issue. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  Secretary  Gorrea,  Cervantes, 
Lozano,  and  others  to  try  to  achieve  a  better  state  of  law  and  order 
and  protection  of  human  rights  in  confrontation  with  drug  crimi- 
nals on  the  southwest  border.  We  will  pose  some  ideas  to  you.  We 
will  try  and  take  those  ideas  and  turn  them  into  a  5-year  budget 
planning  document  for  you  to  consider  and  debate,  and  we  will,  in 
addition,  continue  to  report  to  you  periodically  as  we  have  consulta- 
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tions  with  the  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  California,  and  Texas  authori- 
ties. 

We  had  a  very  useful  day  in  El  Paso.  I  took  24  pages  of  notes. 
The  Attorney  General  stayed  with  me  the  entire  day,  as  did  Sec- 
retary Rubin.  We  have  learned  from  listening  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment men  and  women  who  are  involved  in  this  process  and  we 
think  we  have  an  idea  on  how  to  better  support  their  efforts. 

On  that  note,  sir,  I  would  respond  to  your  own  interests. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you.  I  think,  if  it  is  all  right  with 
the  committee — I  know  we  have  a  lot  of  questions  for  General 
McCaffrey.  I  would  rather  reserve  those  for  a  later  time  when  we 
can  really  get  into  it  so  that  he  can  make  his  appointments,  if  it 
is  OK.  We  could  even  have  you  come  back  later,  if  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  I  am  open  to  your  own  wishes,  sir.  I  would  be 
glad  to  come  back.  Probably,  12:30  would  be  about  as  early  as  I 
would  want  to  break  away. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then  maybe  we  will  have  to  schedule  you 
for  another  day.  You  are  late  now  for  your  appointments. 

Senator  Kyl.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Kyl.  Might  I  just  note,  since  General  McCaffrey  heard 
the  testimony  from  the  Senators  from  Texas  and  one  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  that  I  will  later  relay  some  of  the  same  kinds  of  sto- 
ries from  Arizona.  I  know  you  are  aware  that  that  is  a  problem. 
Senator  Feinstein  and  I,  as  members  of  this  committee,  have 
talked  more  in  the  past  about  the  illegal  immigration  problem,  but 
this  problem  is  just  as  real.  It  is  interesting  that  some  of  the  very 
same  things  that  are  happening  that  were  testified  to  this  morning 
by  those  other  Senators  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss,  too. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Indeed. 

Senator  Kyl.  I  know  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  I  wanted  to  make 
that  statement  for  the  record.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  a  chance,  since  he 
is  going  to  leave,  to  just  make  a  quick  comment? 

The  Chairman.  Sure,  of  course.  I  feel  badly  that  these  other  two 
border  States — that  we  couldn't  have  them  be  at  the  table  where 
they  could  make  opening  remarks,  so  I  apologize  to  both  of  you. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  We  did  listen  to  both  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
delegations.  They  gave  a  combined  local,  State,  and  Federal  presen- 
tation that  was  very  compelling  during  our  conference  in  El  Paso; 
very  helpful  to  us. 

Senator  Feinstein.  If  I  might  just  make  a  couple  of  comments, 
General  McCaffrey,  first  of  all,  I  view  this  as  our  No.  1  national 
security  problem.  Let  me  give  you  three  facts.  Criminal  incursions 
along  the  border  are  increasing.  They  may  not  all  be  directly  relat- 
ed to  drugs,  but  they  are  criminal.  Trucks  are  disappearing,  and 
this  is  happening  all  along  the  southwest  border.  You  heard  about 
the  ranchers,  but  there  are  many  other  incidents  of  this. 

It  is  true,  as  you  said,  that  Mexico  is  beginning  to  make  some 
efforts  now,  perhaps,  with  extradition,  with  money  laundering, 
with  asset  seizures  and  forfeitures.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
until  Mexico  is  willing  to  take  out  the  cartels,  which  are  growing 
and  flourishing  and  creating  a  level  of  corruption  not  known  before 
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along  the  border  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  believe  things  are 
going  to  change. 

Let  me  make  just  a  couple  of  points.  I  have  resisted  in  my  own 
thinking  the  use  of  the  military  on  the  border.  Senator  Biden  men- 
tioned it.  I  am  beginning  to  change  my  viewpoint  because  I  believe 
that  no  matter  how  much  we  put  into  the  Border  Patrol,  we  are 
not  going  to  get  at  the  criminal  incursions  that  are  going  on. 

I  was  very  concerned  by  the  Washington  Post  story  on  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Cordeiro  and  his  observations  of  Mexico  and  the  level 
of  corruption.  I  would  hope  that  you  have  interviewed  Mr.  Cordeiro 
in  depth  because  some  of  the  DEA  money  of  our  country  is  going 
into  that  operation  which  he  has  said  is  absolutely  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  all  the  way  up  and  down  and  in  the  attorney  general's  of- 
fice. So,  frankly,  you  know,  I  am  of  the  opinion  Mexico  should  be 
decertified.  I  am  of  the  opinion  increasingly,  and  I  am  not  quite 
there,  that  we  need  to  put  a  military  presence  on  the  border  to  stop 
these  criminal  incursions. 

I  thank  the  Chair  very  much  for  the  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator. 

General  McCaffrey,  we  are  going  to  release  you  at  this  time.  We 
will  have  to  call  you  back  later  so  we  can  get  all  the  questions  we 
have  answered,  and  we  will  keep  the  record  open  to  write  questions 
to  you  that  will  give  us  answers.  We  feel  a  little  bit  badly  about 
the  tightness  of  your  schedule  today  because  this  is — as  you  know, 
it  is  an  important  hearing. 

Senator  Biden.  General,  on  your  way  out,  think  about 
Rhohypnol.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  call  on  Rhohypnol.  It  is  a  big 
deal,  OK? 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Thanks,  General,  and  we  will  accommodate  you. 

Mr.  McCaffrey.  Thank  you,  Senator.  It  is  an  honor  to  appear 
in  front  of  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir.  We  are  honored  to  have  you  here. 

Senator  Biden.  Thanks,  General. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McCaffrey  follows:] 
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Statement  by  General  Barry  R.  McCaffrey, 

Director,  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy 

Submitted  for  the  Record  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Wednesday,  31  July  1996 


Let  me  thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on  the  problem  of  drug 
trafficking  on  our  Southwest  border.  Having  worked  personally  with  the  Congress  and  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  for  the  past  five  months,  ONDCP  appreciates  and  shares  your 
concern  about  the  major  threat  to  the  United  States  and  Mexico  from  international  drug 
criminals. 


Priorities. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  identify  strategic  and  operational  priorities  that  will 
lead  to  more  unified  U.S.  Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  to  protect  the  American  people  from 
illegal  drugs.  Several  of  the  proposed  measures  are  unilateral.  However,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
work  cooperatively  with  Mexico  along  our  2,000-mile  Southwest  border.  We  need  to: 

-  Develop  and  promote  clear  goals  and  a  unifying  U.S.  counterdrug  strategy  for  our 
Southwest  border. 

~  Make  a  long-term  budgetary  commitment  to  provide  adequate  law  enforcement 
resources  on  the  border. 

-  Improve  binational  counterdrug  cooperation  with  Mexico. 

-  Improve  Federal,  State  and  local  cooperation  on  counterdrug  issues. 

-  Design  a  U.S.  counterdrug  intelligence  architecture. 

-  Improve  cooperative  measures  to  deter  and  eliminate  drug  corruption  on  both  sides  of 
the  border. 

-  Develop  technologies  to  improve  our  effectiveness  against  drug  smugglers. 
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Summary. 

Drug  trafficking  is  the  major  problem  along  the  length  of  our  3,326  kilometer  Southwest 
border.  DEA  estimates  suggest  that  up  to  70%  of  the  cocaine  entering  the  U.S.,  50%  of  the 
marijuana  available  in  the  U.S.,  and  5%  of  the  heroin  sold  in  the  U.S.  comes  across  the 
Southwest  border.  These  drugs  move  by  all  modes  of  conveyance  across  the  border  for  eventual 
distribution  throughout  the  United  States.  Drug  criminals  are  using  the  cover  provided  by 
increasing  legitimate  cross-border  commerce  and  traffic.  The  Southwest  border  is  the  busiest 
border  in  the  world.  In  1995,  2.8  million  trucks,  84  million  cars,  and  232  million  people  crossed 
our  U.S.  -  Mexico  border  through  38  separate  points  of  entry. 

The  violence,  corruption  and  human  misery  associated  with  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  affects  Mexico  as  well  as  the  United  States.  Drug  trafficking  has  become  a  major  issue  in 
our  bilateral  relation  with  Mexico  at  a  time  when  our  broader  economic  and  political  interests 
coincide  more  than  at  any  other  period  in  our  common  history. 

Drug  trafficking  on  the  border  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  addressed  in  isolation.  It  is 
interwoven  with:  illegal  immigration  issues;  the  growing  integration  of  the  economies  of  both 
our  countries;  the  vitality  and  volume  of  legitimate  trade;  the  persistent  demand  for  drugs;  and  a 
growing  propensity  among  the  young  on  both  sides  of  the  border  to  resort  to  extreme  violence. 
Our  ability  to  deal  with  drug  trafficking  can  also  be  limited  by  the  corrosive  corruption  that  is 
the  byproduct  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money  passing  through  the  hands  of  drug  criminals.  If 
we  are  to  be  effective,  we  cannot  tolerate  corruption. 

Actions. 

The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  provides  the  overarching  framework  for  our 
counterdrug  activities  on  the  Southwest  border.  Two  of  our  five  strategic  goals  involve 
international  and  interdiction  efforts  which  are  centered  on  the  Southwest  border: 

-  Goal  4:  Shield  America's  air,  land  and  sea  frontiers  from  the  drug  threat. 

-  Goal  5 :  Break  foreign  and  domestic  drug  sources  of  supply. 

Since  March,  ONDCP  has  focused  renewed  interest  on  the  Southwest  border  problem.  In 
early  July,  we  hosted  a  Southwest  Border  Counterdrug  Conference  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Secretary 
Bob  Rubin,  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  and  I  listened  to  the  frank  views  of  more  than  three- 
hundred  Federal,  State  and  local  enforcement  officials.  Those  U.S.  officials  sent  a  clear 
message.  While  recent  increases  in  resources  and  innovative  practices  have  made  a  difference, 
we  have  not  turned  the  tide.  The  four  most  significant  Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations 
have  developed  complex  criminal  networks.  With  increasing  boldness  and  greater  violence, 
drug  traffickers  now  challenge  the  rule  of  law  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 
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However,  we  have  made  progress  over  the  past  several  years.  The  U.S.  has  executed  a 
series  of  initiatives  that  make  an  observable  difference  in  controlling  the  border.  These 
initiatives  deserve  to  be  further  developed: 

-  The  Border  Patrol  has  grown  from  4,000  to  5,700  agents  in  five  years. 

-  The  Border  Patrol  "Operation  Hold  the  Line"  in  El  Paso  has  demonstrated  that 
we  can  control  the  border  given  adequate  resources. 

--  In  San  Diego,  the  Border  Patrol's  "Operation  Gatekeeper"  combined  fencing, 
lighting  and  surveillance  equipment  to  turn  the  least-controlled  area  of  the  U.S.  -  Mexican  border 
into  the  best  controlled. 

-  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  the  Border  Patrol  have  begun 
deploying  IDENT  which  is  a  computer  system  to  track  illegal  border  crossers.  We  use  this 
system  to  identify  repeat  offenders  and  criminal  aliens.  IDENT  has  already  made  a  positive 
local  difference  and  deserves  border-wide  deployment. 

-  The  U.S.  Customs  Service  also  successfully  deployed  one  prototype  X-ray 
machine  for  cargo  vehicles  at  Otay  Mesa  along  with  a  suite  of  smaller  X-ray  machines  and  hand- 
held sensors  at  other  points  of  entry.  Combined  with  a  rigorous  system  of  pre-clearing  trucks, 
these  detection  devices  will  facilitate  growing  trade  under  NAFTA  while  insuring  legitimate 
cargo  is  not  used  to  conceal  contraband. 

-  Use  of  technology  to  support  counterdrug  and  border-control  operations  has 
increased  dramatically.  3,000  new  sensors  have  been  procured  since  1993.  In  the  same  period, 
the  Border  Patrol  acquired  1 19  long-range  infra-red  night  vision  devices.  Additionally,  National 
Guard  support  to  the  border  mission  has  increased  the  available  level  of  technology. 

~  Since  1993,  the  National  Guard  has  supplemented  existing  border  fences  with  41 
miles  of  fencing  in  Arizona  and  California.  In  1996,  they  will  complete  another  fifteen  miles  in 
the  San  Diego  and  Tucson  sectors  and  2.3  miles  in  the  El  Paso  sector.  The  Guard  has  also  built 
access  roads  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies.  This  support  has 
provided  critical  leverage  to  the  ability  of  the  Border  Patrol  to  stop  smuggling. 

-  The  California  "Imperial  Valley  Project"  demonstrated  how  Federal,  State  and 
local  enforcement  agencies  can  successfully  work  with  our  legal  system  to  cut  drug  trafficking 
and  reduce  crime. 
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--  The  Department  of  Justice,  United  States  Attorneys'  Offices,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  have  worked  with  other 
Federal  and  State  and  local  agencies  to  achieve  unprecedented  successes  against  Southwest 
border-based  trafficking  rings  that  have  spread  across  the  United  States. 

—  DEA  and  FBI  have  also  developed  a  binational  counterdrug  task  force  program 
to  work  with  their  Mexican  counterparts. 

--  The  five  elements  of  the  Southwest  border  High  Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area 
(HIDTA)  program  have  brought  together  Federal,  State  and  local  counterdrug  agencies  and 
officials  to  achieve  unprecedented  levels  of  cooperation. 

--  U.S.  Government  and  Mexican  officials  met  29-31  July  1996  in  the  most  recent 
session  of  the  High-Level  Contact  Group  on  Drug  Control. 

Finally,  we  are  working  to  develop  better  U.S.  counterdrug  organization,  better  drug 
intelligence,  and  better  counterdrug  technology.  In  the  near-term,  we  seek  additional  personnel. 
Increases  requested  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  would  add: 

—  154  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  inspectors. 
~  700  Border  Patrol  officers. 

—  657  Customs  personnel. 

—  70  regionally-deployed  FBI  agents. 
~    54  regionally-deployed  DEA  agents. 

—  50  attorneys  for  U.S.  Attorney's  offices. 

In  support  of  Southwest  border  counterdrug  efforts  ONDCP  will: 

—  Produce  a  comprehensive  interagency  Southwest  border  strategy  by  July,  1997. 
Our  concept  will  stress  a  unified  effort  with  decentralized  execution.  We  lack  a  coherent 
coordination  concept  for  Customs,  Border  Patrol,  INS,  FBI,  DEA,  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to 
include  the  National  Guard. 

—  Further  develop  and  expand  the  extremely  effective  (HIDTA)  program  to  foster 
Federal,  State  and  local  counterdrug  cooperation. 

—  Offer  a  unifying  concept  for  Southwest  border  counterdrug  intelligence 
networks. 

—  Keep  ONDCP  focused  on  the  Southwest  border  until  we  decisively  reduce 
international  drug  crime. 
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—  Continue  to  work  cooperatively  with  Mexico  to  jointly  establish  the  rule  of  law 
along  the  border. 

Seizures  at  the  Border. 

The  positive  news  is  that  our  agents  and  inspectors  are  seizing  huge  amounts  of  illegal 
drugs  before  they  can  hurt  our  citizens.  Seizures  on  the  Southwest  border  climbed  dramatically 
from  1991  to  1995: 

~  Cocaine  seizures  rose  50%,  from  3 1,269  kg.  to  46,008  kg. 

—  Heroin  seizures  rose  100%,  from  56  kg.  to  112  kg. 

—  Marijuana  seizures  rose  well  over  150%,  from  1 1 1,037  kg.  to  287,578  kg. 

—  Methamphetamine  seizures  went  from  zero  to  695  kg. 

Interdiction  clearly  helps  protect  America  by  greatly  reducing  the  availability  of  illegal 
drugs.  These  seizures  are  expensive  to  the  traffickers  and  our  successes  hurt  them.  However, 
the  sobering  news  is  that  these  huge  seizures  represent  only  about  a  third  of  the  drugs  in  the 
pipe-line  which  enter  the  U.S..    This  underscores  the  need  to  implement  the  1996  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy  with  its  balanced  approach  to  the  supply  and  demand  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  patterns  of  smuggling  continue  to  evolve.  Most  illegal  drugs  are  crossing  the 
Southwest  border  by  vehicle  through  the  major  Ports  Of  Entry.  These  Ports  Of  Entry  are 
vulnerable  because  of  the  huge  volume  of  commerce  and  movement,  scarce  detection  and 
information  technology,  and  the  great  demands  placed  on  our  inspectors  and  law  enforcement 
officials.  The  successes  we  achieve  cause  the  traffickers  to  probe  for  weaknesses  elsewhere. 
Ranchers  along  the  Rio  Grande  report  bolder  armed  smugglers.  The  level  of  rural  violence  on 
the  border  is  consequently  increasing.  Other  flow  patterns  push  drugs  northward  by  boat. 
Limited  amounts  enter  the  U.S.  by  air  across  the  Southwest  border.  The  trafficking 
organizations  will  continue  to  seek  new  routes  and  means  of  entry.  We  must  anticipate  and 
confront  these  reactions  from  international  crime. 

Mexico:  Indispensable  to  counterdrug  success. 

Mexico's  significance  as  a  transit  country  has  increased  because  of  our  successful 
interdiction  efforts  elsewhere.  As  we  turned  the  tide  in  the  early  90s  against  drug  smuggling  in 
the  Caribbean  region,  Colombian  traffickers  shifted  their  operations  to  Mexico,  permitting 
Mexican  middlemen  to  create  criminal  empires.  Today  Mexican  drug  traffickers  damage  the 
legitimate  economy  in  Mexico;  they  impede  reform;  and  they  are  responsible  for  increasing 
crime  and  violence.  Mexico  cannot  solve  its  drug-related  problems  alone  and  neither  can  the 
United  States.  If  we  fail  to  work  cooperatively,  the  traffickers  will  use  the  border  and 
sovereignty  issues  against  us.  Our  mutual  interests  are  broad  and  growing: 
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--  Mexico  is  our  third  largest  trading  partner  after  Canada  and  Japan,  with  $107  billion  in 
two-way  trade  in  1995.  The  rate  of  growth  in  our  trade  is  faster  than  that  with  Canada  or  Japan. 
As  an  example  of  the  significance  of  this  bilateral  commerce,  our  trade  with  China  totaled  $57 
billion  in  1995  -  half  the  total  of  our  trade  with  Mexico. 

--  Mexico  is  the  second-largest  economy  in  Latin  American  after  Brazil.  It  is  also  a  major 
destination  for  U.S.  foreign  direct  investment. 

—  Our  Southwest  border  states  are  principal  beneficiaries  of  the  increasing  cross-border 
trade.  About  half  of  our  exports  to  Mexico  pass  through  or  originate  in  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico,  or  Texas. 

—  President  Zedillo  has  a  publicly-stated  commitment  to  political,  legal  and  institutional 
reform.  He  is  also  dedicated  to  fighting  drug  trafficking  which  he  has  identified  as  the  principal 
threat  to  Mexico's  national  security.  Under  President  Zedillo,  Mexican  drug  seizures  have 
increased  notably.  In  1995,  marijuana  seizures  were  up  40  percent  over  1994  and  opium 
seizures  were  up  41  percent,  while  cocaine  seizures  were  roughly  equal  to  those  of  1994. 
Methamphetamine  and  precursor  chemical  seizures  also  rose  significantly  over  previous  years. 
Finally,  legislation  to  address  money-laundering  has  been  successfully  passed  and  Mexican 
authorities  are  now  pursuing  over  50  money  laundering  cases. 

~  Mexico  is  also  cooperating  with  the  United  States  in  the  area  of  deportations  and 
extraditions.  In  1995,  five  fugitives  were  handed  over  to  U.S.  justice.  To  date  this  year,  that 
number  is  up  to  10. 

—  Mexico  has  also  participated  in  multinational  counterdrug  operations  with  Central 
American  countries  that  have  resulted  in  multi-ton  seizures  of  cocaine. 

—  U.S.  -  Mexican  binational  task  forces  along  the  border  have  already  generated 
counterdrug  successes.  Binational  enforcement  teamwork  has  significant  growth  potential. 

—  Any  unilateral  actions  that  undermine  Mexican  counterdrug  efforts  will  aggravate  the 
drug  trafficking  problem  along  the  Southwest  border. 

~  ONDCP  recognizes  that  developing  effective  cooperative  drug  law  enforcement 
programs  is  a  20-year  challenge  for  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  We  cannot  go  it  alone. 
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Unique  environment  unique  problems: 

Our  border  with  Mexico  is  the  meeting  point  of  two  sovereign  states  and  also  a  zone  of 
transition  between  two  mutually  influential  cultures.  The  Southwest  border  also  demonstrates 
great  regional  contrasts.  The  San  Diego/Tijuana  area  is  the  most  heavily  transited  and  most 
densely  populated  border  region  in  the  world.  However,  the  remote  stretches  of  West  Texas  are 
an  area  where  the  population  density  is  extremely  low  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  This  3,326- 
kilometer  border  is  alternately  cosmopolitan  and  rich,  rural  and  poor.  Counterdrug  programs 
that  work  well  in  El  Paso,  Texas  may  not  be  the  answer  for  the  Imperial  Valley,  California.  In 
forging  tools  to  enhance  our  counterdrug  efforts  in  the  region,  it  is  essential  that  we  listen  to  the 
voices  of  our  California,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  officials  along  the  border. 

Local  solutions  have  already  had  a  positive  effect  on  the  illegal  drug  trade.  In  the  greater 
San  Diego  area,  a  border  fence,  along  with  other  initiatives,  reduced  local  crime  by  20  percent. 
Illegal  border  crossers  moved  east  into  rougher  terrain.  The  illegal  crossings  became  harder, 
attempts  less  frequent,  and  the  local  Border  Patrol  became  even  more  effective.  In  El  Paso, 
Texas,  increased  Federal  staffing  levels  reduced  the  flow  of  drugs  and  illegal  border  crossers  and 
cut  crime  rates.  We  have  extremely  talented  and  dedicated  men  and  women  in  Customs,  INS, 
Border  Patrol,  FBI,  and  DEA  serving  our  country  along  the  Southwest  border.  However,  there 
are  not  enough  of  them  and  they  are  under-resourced.  We  will  need  to  increase  our  manpower, 
technology,  and  resources  by  an  order  of  magnitude  in  the  decade  to  come  in  order  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  drugs  and  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  along  the  U.S.  -  Mexican  border. 

Outlook  for  the  Future. 

Despite  the  challenges  along  our  Southwest  border,  there  is  reason  for  optimism.  Our 
Federal  effort  is  becoming  much  better  organized.  The  FY  1997  budget  provides  for  meaningful 
reinforcement  of  our  Federal  agencies  serving  on  the  border.  Federal,  State  and  local 
enforcement  cooperation  has  never  been  better.  Our  agents  and  officials  have  been  learning  by 
doing.  The  Government  of  Mexico  wants  to  work  with  us  on  this  problem.  Mexican  authorities 
are  determined  to  root  out  the  endemic  corruption  which  $30  billion  of  drug  profits  has  created. 
The  U.S.  and  Mexico  are  in  the  process  of  building  the  most  mutually  beneficial  relationship  we 
have  ever  had.  As  a  nation,  we  are  beginning  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  the  enormous 
problems  created  by  the  illegal  drug  trade  along  our  Southwest  border. 


In  summary,  we  believe  that: 

—  International  drug  trafficking  organizations  on  our  Southwest  border  pose  a  significant 
threat  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Corruption  is  the  key  issue 
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that  continues  to  constrain  our  effective  cooperation  with  Mexico.  We  can  and  must  continue  to 
cooperate  with  Mexico  in  our  counterdrug  efforts. 

--  The  drug  problem  continues  to  demand  U.S.  leadership,  clear  goals,  adequate  resources 
and  a  long-term  commitment. 

--  The  U.S.  has  made  meaningful,  demonstrable  progress  over  the  last  several  years. 

-  Southwest  border  counterdrug  resourcing  must  move  to  a  five-year  planning  cycle  to 
insure  continuity  of  effort  and  to  allow  effective  planning. 

-  In  the  next  five  years,  we  can  break  the  major  drug  trafficking  organizations 
responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  drug  trafficking  across  our  Southwest  border. 

ONDCP  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  this  formal  statement.  We  look  forward  to 
responding  to  your  questions  and  listening  to  your  ideas. 

Attachments: 

Al  -  Drug  Trafficking  Challenges 

A2  -  ONDCP  Emerging  Viewpoints 

A3  -  FY  97  SW  Border  Budget  Proposals 

A4  -  The  Mexican  Viewpoint 

A5  -  Drug  Use  in  the  U.S.  &  Mexico 

A6  -  Drug  Seizures  Along  the  SW  Border 

A7  -  Federal  (FDSS)  Drug  Seizures 

Fact  Sheet  on  the  SW  Border  Conference 

Fact  Sheet  on  the  U.S.  -Mexican  Relationship 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

:'  \*>  :  I  OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY 

',*'*',  .-    V  Washington.  DC.  20503 

July  22,  1996 

ONTJCP  Fact  Sheet 

The  Southwest  Border  Conference 


PURPOSE  OF  CONFERENCE:  The  purpose  of  the  Southwest  Border  Conference  in 
El  Paso,  Texas  (9,10  July)  was  to  listen  to  those  working  the  border  and  determine  how  to 
better  coordinate  Federal,  state,  and  local  drug  enforcement  efforts  there. 

CONFERENCE  PARTICIPANTS:  There  were  approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty 
participants  from  the  many  Federal,  state,  and  local  agencies  working  the  drug 
interdiction  efforts  along  the  2000  mile  long  Southwest  Border.  Federal  officials 
included  ONDCP  Director  McCaffrey,  Treasury  Secretary  Rubin,  Attorney  General 
Reno,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Mexico  Jim  Jones,  DEA  Administrator  Constantine,  Customs 
Commissioner  Weiss,  INS  Commissioner  Meissner,  Border  Patrol  Chief  Kruhm,  ATF 
Director  Magaw,  Ambassador  Gelbard,  Assistant  to  the  President  Rasco,  FBI  Deputy 
Director  Weldon  Kennedy  and  JTF-6  Commander  BrigGen  Ben  Griffin. 

CONFERENCE  OUTCOME:  Conference  participants  strongly  concurred  that 
additional  resources  must  be  committed  to  the  Southwest  Border  to  contain  the  drug 
smuggling  problem.  Clearly  citizens  along  the  border  feel  threatened  by  the  increasing 
boldness  and  capabilities  of  foreign  drug  traffickers.  Drug  trafficking  can  be  reduced 
through  binational  cooperation,  better  unity  of  effort  among  Federal  agencies  on  the 
border,  mtelligence/information  sharing  among  U.S.  agencies,  vigilance  against 
corruption  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  technology  investments  and  long-term,  sustained 
approaches  to  include  gready  increased  and  more  mobile  Federal  law  enforcement 
elements. 

SUGGESTED  FOLLOW-UP  ACTIONS:  The  near-term  allocation  of  resources  (e.g., 
personnel,  money,  technology,  etc.)  will  demonstrate  commitment  to  the  rule  of  law  and 
to  the  protection  of  human  rights  for  the  citizens  of  the  region.  Areas  for  increased 
binational  cooperation  should  be  tabled  during  the  end  of  July  meeting  of  the  U.S.  - 
Mexico  High  Level  Contact  Group  here  in  Washington.  The  Southwest  Border  High 
Intensity  Drug  Trafficking  Area  (Hl'I'DA)  must  improve  the  synchronization  of  Federal, 
state,  and  local  drug  enforcement  efforts.  Specific  recommendations  will  be  developed 
and  presented  for  Drug  Cabinet  Council  consideration.  ONDCP  will  consult  with 
Congress  on  possible  future  resource  requirements. 
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,   ' .  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

\M&!  I  OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL  DRL'G  CONTROL  POLICY 

*%„.    '/  Washington.  D.C.  lOSOi 

"'  &  July  30,  1996 

Facts  od  the  U.S.  -  Mexican  Relation 

PURPOSE.  To  offer  statistics  that  illustrate  the  extensive  ties  that  bind  our 
two  nations  and  the  growing  counterdrug  cooperation  between  our  two 
governments. 

*  Demographics. 

-  In  1995,  there  were  26  million  Hispanic- Americans  and  17M  Mexican- 
Americans  in  the  U.S.. 

-  California's  Hispanic  population  will  double  between  1993  and  2020.  In 
1990,  26%  of  California's  population  was  Hispanic. 

-  The  U.S.  is  the  5th  largest  Spanish-speaking  country  in  the  world;  by  2025 
we'll  be  second  only  to  Mexico. 

•  Commerce 

-  Mexico  is  the  U.S.'  3d  largest  trading  partner  after  Canada  and  Japan.  Out 
two-way  trade  in  1995  was  $  107  billion. 

-  Mexico  is  the  2d  largest  economy  in  Latin  America.  U.S.  Foreign  Direct 
Investment  in  1994  in  Mexico  was  $16  4B. 

-  The  U.S.  share  of  Mexico's  total  imports  went  from  69  percent  in  1994  to  73 
percent  in  1995.  Those  exports  support  600,000  higher  wage  jobs.  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  in  1995  were  1 1  percent  higher  than  in  any  pre-NAFTA  year. 

-  Cross-border  trade  is  important  to  our  four  border  states.  Arizona,  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas  had  combined  exports  of  more  than  S24B  in  1995. 

-  More  than  600,000  Mexicans  work  in  approximately  2,500  border  factories. 

-  General  Motors  is  the  largest  private  sector  exporter  in  Mexico. 
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•  These  facts  underscore  the  necessity  of  arresting  the  activities  of  the 
international  criminal  organizations  that  seek  to  exploit  our  common  and 
demilitarized  border. 

-  In  199S,  2.8  million  trucks,  84  million  cars,  and  232  million  people  crossed  the 
2,000-mile  long  Southwest  border  through  38  separate  points  of  entry. 

-  DEA  estimates  suggest  that  up  to  70%  of  the  cocaine  entering  the  U.S.,  50% 
of  the  marijuana  available  in  the  U.S.,  and  5%  of  the  heroin  sold  in  the  U.S.  comes 
across  the  Southwest  border. 

-  The  record  of  Mexican  counterdrug  cooperation  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

—  President  Ernesto  Zedillo  has  identified  drug  trafficking  as  the  principal 
threat  to  Mexico's  national  security. 

—  Mexican  drug  seizures  in  1995  were  encouraging:  Marijuana  -  780  metric 
tons  (up  40%  over  '94);  Cocaine  —  22  metric  tons  of  cocaine  (on  a  par  with  '94); 
Opium  —  223  kilos  (up  41%  over  '94);  Methamphetamine  —  496  (up  significandy 
over  '94).  Methamphetamine  seizures  along  the  Southwest  border  rose  from  6.5 
kilos  in  '92  to  665  kilos  in  '95. 

—  Mexico  has  the  most  aggressive  drug  crop  eradication  program  in  the 
world.  More  drug  crops  (11,750  hectares  of  marijuana  and  8,450  hectares  of  opium 
poppy)  were  eradicated  in  Mexico  than  in  any  other  country  in  1995.  As  a  result, 
opium  gum  production  dropped  by  10%  from  60  metric  tons  in  '94  to  53  metric  tons 
in '95. 

—  Counterdrug  cooperation  between  our  two  governments  has  never  been 
more  detailed  and  wide  spread. 

CONCLUSION.  Drug  trafficking  poses  serious  threats  to  both  U.S.  and 
Mexican  societies  and  governmental  institutions.  We  cannot  address  those 
threats  unilaterally.  The  increasingly  closer  ties  between  our  two  nations 
demand  effective  and  joint  action. 
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Senator  Feingold.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  ask  the  gen- 
eral some  questions,  in  particular,  about  the  issue  that  Senator 
Feinstein  just  raised,  the  whole  question  of  what  role  the  military 
is  playing  now,  what  role  the  military  should  play  in  this  very  seri- 
ous situation.  So  I  would  ask  consent  that  I  could  submit  some 
questions  to  the  general  in  writing. 

I  want  to  just  remind  him  on  the  record  that  when  he  came  up 
for  confirmation,  we  talked  about  the  issue  and  he  indicated,  as  I 
recall,  some  hesitancy  about  the  role  of  the  military  in  this  context. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Senator  Feingold.  Obviously,  Senator  Feinstein  has  gone 
through  the  same  process  and  I  just  want  to  be  sure  we  take  a 
long,  hard  look  at  that  issue  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  questions  of  Senator  Feingold  were  not  available  at 
presstime.] 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you,  Senator  Feingold. 

We  will  now  turn  to  our  third  witness,  a  rancher  from  Houston, 
TX.  For  his  protection  today,  we  have  screened  him  from  view  and 
will  electronically  disguise  his  voice.  So  if  we  can  have  him  come 
in,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Good  morning  to  you,  sir.  Before  we  begin,  I  would  like  to  just 
take  a  moment  to  thank  you  for  coming  before  us  today  to  explain 
the  struggle  you  and  others  like  you  have  been  forced  to  confront 
by  drug  smugglers  along  the  Texas  and  New  Mexico  border  and 
other  borders  as  well,  I  suppose.  We  attempted  to  have  a  number 
of  ranchers  come  before  the  committee,  but  due  to  an  intense  fear 
of  retaliation,  you  are  the  only  one  who  has  been  willing  to  take 
the  bold  step  of  coming  forward,  and  we  all  owe  you  our  thanks 
and  our  respect.  We  want  you  to  know  that.  If  we  could,  we  will 
have  some  questions  for  you. 

Would  you  care  to  make  an  opening  statement  to  us? 

STATEMENT  OF  AN  UNIDENTIFIED  WITNESS  TESTIFYING 
UNDER  CONTROLLED  CONDITIONS 

The  Witness.  Yes,  Senator,  I  certainly  would.  I  certainly  thank 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
this  morning  and  try  to  explain  our  problem  as  we  know  it,  which 
is  basically  your  problem,  too. 

As  a  second-generation  rancher  on  the  same  land  along  the  Rio 
Grande,  I  have  operated  for  approximately  30  years  myself.  Most 
of  the  land  of  the  ranch  lies  in  the  vega  which,  to  laymen,  would 
be  the  floodplain  bordering  the  river.  It  is  the  fertile  land  that  is 
actually  in  the  flood  plain. 

Ranching  on  the  Mexico  border  has  always  had  its  share  of  chal- 
lenges— winter  fires  set  in  Mexico  that  jump  the  river  and  burn 
pastures  and  fences,  occasional  cattle  rustling.  However,  none  of 
these  difficulties  compare  to  the  recent  takeover  by  organized  drug 
gangs  who  bring  across  truckloads  of  marijuana  and  army  duffle 
bags  filled  with  cocaine.  For  the  last  10  years,  I  have  been  aware 
of  narcotics  trafficking  across  my  ranch,  but  in  the  last  2  years  it 
has  dramatically  increased. 
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The  river  at  the  present  time  is  about  6  inches  deep  and  50  yards 
wide.  It  is  a  short  hop  across  the  border  itself.  The  traffickers  have 
access  to  the  river  from  both  sides  in  many  cases  and  the  mules, 
or  people  hired  to  haul  the  drugs  across  the  river,  are  readily  avail- 
able. The  Border  Patrol,  I  am  sure,  has  the  figures  on  the  seizures 
in  the  area  for  the  last  few  years,  and  if  you  multiply  by  their  old 
rate  of  10  successes  to  1  seizure,  you  begin  to  see  the  enormity  of 
the  problem  that  we  have  got  facing  us.  Recently,  I  have  heard  a 
l-in-20  seizure  rate  has  been  enacted  and  it  is  possibly  more  indic- 
ative of  what  we  are  facing. 

Many  times,  in  the  mornings  I  will  find  fences  cut,  gates 
smashed  down  by  trucks  backing  through  them,  footprints  that  ap- 
pear to  be  like  an  army  crossed  the  ranch  during  the  night.  You 
have  heard  the  history  of  Sherman's  army.  Well,  that  is  what  it 
looks  like — the  residues  of  the  marijuana  bud,  the  twine,  truck 
tracks,  footprints.  The  Border  Patrol  oftentimes  will  send  a  unit 
out,  occasionally  on  regular  patrol,  but  generally  on  request.  Their 
20  to  30  minutes,  40  minutes  response  time — why  then  it  is  too 
late. 

Some  of  my  neighbors  in  Mexico  have  had  even  more  problems. 
They  have  had  the  traffickers  cut  their  fences  completely,  be 
threatened  to  not  go  in  an  area  at  a  certain  time,  and  you  wonder 
when  will  this  happen  in  the  United  States.  Well,  obviously,  it  is 
already  happening. 

So  with  this,  as  you  people  are  mostly  from  the  cities,  maybe  I 
can  give  you  a  little  different  perspective  of  what  drug  trafficking 
means  to  us  who  are  on  the  border.  You  see  the  end  result.  We  are 
in  the  pipeline,  and  it  is  an  enormous  sized  pipeline.  The  drug 
smuggling  business  is  so  lucrative  that  it  creates  its  own  economy, 
complete  with  the  corruption  of  public  officials  and  the  destruction 
of  our  community  as  we  once  knew  it.  Even  long-term  friends  and 
acquaintances  have  been  lured  into  the  big  dollars.  Distrust  among 
the  neighbors  has  developed.  There  are  those  that  are  for  it,  those 
that  are  against  it,  and  sometimes  you  don't  know  which  is  which. 

Locally,  the  elections  have  become  auctions  for  sale  to  the  high- 
est bidder.  Generally,  it  is  backed  by  drug  money.  Even  the  non- 
paying  board  of  directors  position  candidates  will  often  spend  up  to 
$10,000  on  a  campaign.  The  outcome  of  the  contest  usually  is  de- 
termined by  the  absentee  ballot  box — who  can  hire  the  most  haul- 
ers to  haul  the  most  voters  to  the  polls.  The  resulting  power  from 
these  positions  creates  nepotism,  and  that  is  the  payoff  in  many 
cases. 

My  own  home  and  my  own  ranch  has  basically  been  eroded  into 
Mexico.  We  are  part  of  a  Third  World  country  today.  My  children 
all  grew  up  on  the  ranch.  They  and  their  friends  used  to  camp  out 
at  night  along  the  river.  Everybody  felt  perfectly  safe.  Yesterday's 
wetbacks — and  I  use  the  term  and  I  want  to  explain  the  term  in 
my  notion.  I  was  warned  not  to  use  it,  but  I  need  to  use  it.  They 
were  young  men  looking  for  a  better  life,  looking  for  work,  looking 
for  food.  The  ranchers  that  I  knew  employed  them,  helped  them, 
fed  them,  and  never  called  the  Border  Patrol.  These  were  the  type 
of  people;  I  have  known  them,  I  have  worked  with  them  and  I  have 
a  lot  of  respect  for  them.  Today's  illegal  aliens  in  most  cases  are 
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carrying  narcotics,  drugs  of  all  kinds,  and  the  weapons  to  protect 
them. 

Today,  nobody  that  I  know  will  spend  a  night  on  the  river.  Fish- 
ing at  night  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Now,  I  still  pay  the  taxes  on 
the  ranch  and  on  the  home,  but  I  don't  own  it,  at  least  not  at  night. 
None  of  my  children  want  to  continue  the  operation  in  its  present 
location,  so  the  place  is  for  sale.  It  has  become  a  Golan  Heights. 
It  has  become  a  no  man's  land  at  night,  something  that  I  didn't 
think  the  U.S.  Government  would  ever  allow.  I  had  talked  this  over 
with  my  wife  years  ago  and  I  told  her  it  will  never  happen,  but  we 
didn't  know  about  the  drug  infusion.  We  have  lost  control  of  our 
southern  border. 

Oftentimes,  I  am  asked  about  intimidation  and  my  answer  is, 
yes,  the  sound  of  a  rifle  bullet  crashing  into  your  house  is  definitely 
intimidating.  Do  you  call  the  sheriffs  department?  Absolutely  not; 
you  just  don't  call  the  sheriffs  department.  And,  yes,  the  ranch  is 
for  sale.  Then  you  get  to  who  are  the  prospective  buyers  for  a  ranch 
such  as  this.  No  rancher  wants  to  buy  into  a  situation  like  this, 
with  our  problems,  as  well  as  the  drought.  Nature  will  eventually 
take  care  of  the  drought,  but  I  don't  know  what  is  going  to  take 
care  of  the  trafficking. 

So  the  potential  buyer  generally  is  a  front  man  for  a  narcotics 
trafficker.  This  has  happened  in  neighboring  areas,  and  I  suspect 
if  the  right  one  comes  along,  I  can't  refuse.  When  that  happens, 
you  will  see  four-by-fours  crossing  at  will,  which  they  may  already 
be.  There  is  nothing  to  stop  them  once  you  have  control  of  the  adja- 
cent property  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

What  kind  of  solutions  do  you  have?  Obviously,  a  wall  will  never 
stand  in  the  river  floodplain.  If  the  wall  is  built  up  on  high  ground, 
that  means  a  lot  of  our  country  is  basically  outside  the  United 
States.  The  Border  Patrol  does  have  a  few  sensors,  never  enough. 
They  are  moved  from  hot  spot  to  hot  spot.  Every  time  they  find  a 
new  trail,  the  sensor  man  comes  down  and  moves  the  sensor.  The 
traffickers  soon  find  where  the  sensors  are  and  they  move  up- 
stream or  downstream  and  find  a  new  location. 

What  the  sensors  do  help,  if  we  had  enough  of  them,  is  to  kind 
of  indicate  where  the  next  invasion  will  occur,  and  I  use  the  term 
invasion  purposefully  because  some  days  it  looks  like  an  army  had 
crossed.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long-term  commitment  of  police  pres- 
ence in  the  area  to  ever  control  it,  if  it  can  be  controlled,  and 
whether  it  is  State  troopers,  DPS,  whether  it  is  DEA,  the  Border 
Patrol,  Customs,  or  the  military,  something  is  going  to  have  to  be 
a  long-term  police  presence.  Nobody  likes  it.  Nobody  wants  to  live 
in  a  police  state,  but  what  are  our  options?  Are  we  going  to  have 
it  controlled  by  the  Government  police  or  are  we  going  to  have  it 
controlled  by  the  drug  gangs?  That  is  basically  our  choice  that  we 
are  facing  today. 

Whatever  effort  is  decided  on,  it  needs  to  be  under  one  jurisdic- 
tion. The  current  method  of  Border  Patrol,  DEA,  Customs — they 
each  have  their  own  little  turf  war.  Neither  completely  trusts  the 
other.  Many  agencies  are  fearful  of  leaks  through  some  other  agen- 
cy. Many  of  us  locally  feel  there  are  drug  tentacles  reaching  up  into 
Federal  and  local  agencies.  We  have  had  too  many  botched  oper- 
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ations  that  should  have  gone  off  that  did  not;  something  happened 
to  them. 

My  own  view  would  be  a  rotating  army  or  military  presence  biv- 
ouacked at  a  military  base  not  living  in  the  community,  with  no  ac- 
cess for  corruption.  Use  it  as  an  advanced  training  ground.  We 
have  had  military  operations  in  the  past,  short  term,  and  generally 
they  have  not  been  too  effective.  They  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  Bor- 
der Patrol.  People  knew  where  they  were,  when  they  were  there. 
Nothing  happened.  Right  after  they  left,  the  truckloads  started  roll- 
ing again.  So  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  coordinated  from  outside  our 
local  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  be  more  specific  at  this  public  hearing,  but  I  have 
come  to  Washington,  DC,  to  seek  help  for  our  problem,  which  is 
your  problem,  and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  any 
of  the  Senators  or  Representatives  who  are  interested  in  further 
details.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  can  answer  generally,  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  thank  you.  We  are  honored  to  have  you 
here  and  we  appreciate  the  courage  that  you  have  exhibited  in 
coming  here.  Let  me  just  ask  a  couple  of  questions  and  then  I  am 
going  to  ask  Senator  Kyi  to  continue  the  hearing  while  I  meet  with 
Senator  Lott  over  in  his  office  on  one  of  the  conferences,  and  then 
I  will  try  and  get  back  as  soon  as  I  can. 

When  you  first  began  working  this  property,  did  you  feel  safe 
traveling  around  it  at  night? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  We  irrigated  at  night.  As  I  said,  the  fam- 
ily camped  out  on  the  river  at  night.  We  felt  no  problem. 

The  Chairman.  The  kids  felt  safe? 

The  Witness.  We  didn't  know  any  different. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  this  has  all  changed? 

The  Witness.  Oh,  definitely. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  to  other  ranchers  in  your  area 
concerning  these  problems? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  say  the  same  thing? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  and  some  of  them  I  hoped  would  be  here, 
but  they  elected  not  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  to  try  and  stop  these  drug 
smugglers  from  using  your  property? 

The  Witness.  Well,  about  the  most  you  can  do  is  call  the  Border 
Patrol  or  DEA,  and  after  a  few  botched  operations  you  wonder  if 
you  even  want  to  call  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  really  helped  you? 

The  Witness.  They  have  seized  some  narcotics. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Could  you  repeat  that,  please? 

The  Witness.  They  have  seized  some  narcotics,  yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Have  they  made  any  arrests? 

The  Witness.  In  most  cases,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  strong  an  influence  have  these  drug  gangs 
been  on  your  community? 

The  Witness.  I  think  they  are  gradually  destroying  the  commu- 
nity. When  you  see  the  people  that  you  used  to  know,  or  used  to 
think  you  know,  doing  some  of  the  night-time  prowling  with  new 
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vehicles,  $30,000  pickups  and  $30,000  vans,  in  a  community  such 
as  ours,  you  wonder,  or  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  volume  of  drug 
trafficking  occurring  on  your  property? 

The  Witness.  It  might  pinpoint  it  closer  than  I  would  like  to  pin- 
point, but  I  would  give  it  to  you  intimately. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  constant,  though?  Are  they  constantly  going 
across  your  property  and  other  ranchers'  properties  in  the  area? 

The  WITNESS.  If  you  mean  constantly  as  every  night,  I  think  they 
move  every  night  and  we  catch  our  rotation  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

The  Witness.  It  is  not  constant  every  night. 

The  Chairman.  Always  somebody  coming  across  somebody's 
property? 

The  WITNESS.  I  would  say  definitely  every  night;  daytime,  too, 
when  some  are  in  the  area,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  sometimes  these  seem  like  army-size  propor- 
tions? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  footprints,  the  climbing  over  the 
fence  and  the  gates,  the  tearing  down  of  the  fences — yes,  it  looked 
like  a  major  army  invasion. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  despite  these  problems,  are  you  going  to 
continue  to  run  your  ranch? 

The  Witness.  Until  I  can  find  a  buyer  for  it,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  children  who  are  interested  in 
taking  over  your  ranch  at  this  time? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir,  not  in  its  present  location. 

The  Chairman.  They  wouldn't  do  it,  then? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  They  have  elected  not  to.  They  all  have 
found  other  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  questions  that  I 
have.  Could  I  ask  just  a  couple  here? 

Do  you  feel  as  though  you  still  live  in  the  United  States? 

The  Witness.  Hardly.  It  is  almost  like  we  have  been  shunted  off 
outside  the  U.S.  boundaries. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  turn  to  Senator  Biden  at  this  time 
and  then  I  am  going  to  ask  Senator  Kyi  to  chair  the  hearings  until 
I  can  get  back  from  this  important  meeting.  But  I  want  to  person- 
ally express  my  gratitude  for  your  courage  in  coming  here  and 
helping  us  to  understand  this  a  little  bit  better. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  will  turn  to  our  ranking  member  here,  who 
is  himself  one  Of  the  leaders  against  drugs  in  our  country  and  has 
always  been,  in  my  eyes,  somebody  I  really  admire  in  this  area. 
Senator  Biden,  we  will  turn  to  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sir,  you  know,  I  guess  the 
only  thing  I  can  think  to  say  is  I  am  sorry.  While  you  were  testify- 
ing, I  was  thinking  what  it  would  be  like  where  I  live,  at  my  own 
home,  if  I  had  to  wonder  about  when  I  left  the  home  and  left  my 
wife  and  children  what  I  might  come  back  to  if  I  had  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  when  I  got  up — I  don't  live  on  a  ranch,  but  I  happen 
to  live  on  a  piece  of  property  that  borders  a  large,  large  piece  of 
property  and  there  are  no  neighbors  around. 
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I  am  thinking  to  myself,  if  I  had  to  worry  about  going  out  and 
walking  the  dog  a  quarter  mile  down  into  the  woods  where  there 
is  a  pond — I  had  to  wonder  about  whether  or  not  I  was  crossing 
into,  in  fact,  another  country.  When  you  put  it  in  those  personal 
terms,  it  gets  real,  real — at  any  rate,  I  am  sorry  you  are  in  this 
spot. 

Way  back  in  the  1980's,  I  was  the  guy  who  convinced  a  lot  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  military  that  the  military  should  get  involved  in 
this  process,  and  so  in  the  drug  strategy  thing — it  sounds  like  a 
fancy  term,  but  I  wrote  this  alternative  drug  strategy  as  to  how  we 
should  approach  the  borders  and  that  is  how  we  got  the  military 
involved  in  the  Caribbean,  but  there  is  a  real  fight  about  the  mili- 
tary being  involved. 

I  remember  the  Marine  Corps  general  who  was  then  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  He  understandably  did  not  want  the  military 
involved.  A  lot  of  people  who  are  very  concerned  about  civil  lib- 
erties, both  conservatives  and  liberals,  who  don't  want — there  is  an 
old  law  called  posse  comitatus  where  you  don't  want  to  have  the 
military  involved  in  any  local  law  enforcement.  Quite  frankly,  our 
military  guys  and  women  aren't  trained  as  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, and  so  there  is  a  lot  of  understandable  dispute  about  whether 
or  not  the  military  should  be  involved. 

I  am  leading  to,  believe  it  or  not,  a  question.  You  are  expressing 
a  very,  very  personal  frustration,  as  well  as  a  national  frustration 
here,  that  an  American  citizen  who  has  raised  a  family  on  a  piece 
of  property,  that  he  has  for  some  years  had  to  scratch  out  a  living 
and  in  other  years  had  a  good  living — if  you  are  a  farmer,  that  is 
how  it  goes. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  very  correct. 

Senator  BlDEN.  You  are  trying  to  get  the  heck  out.  Now,  there 
are  three  pieces  to  this,  as  I  see  it.  One  is  whether  or  not  the  exist- 
ing Federal  agencies  that  have  the  responsibility  for  protecting  our 
borders  want  to,  and  are  able  to,  are  funded  enough  to  do  their  job. 

There  is  a  second  piece  of  this,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  consider  someone  other  than  those  Federal  agencies  that 
traditionally  have  the  responsibility  for  protecting  our  borders — 
short  of  a  literal  declaration  of  war  or  an  invasion  in  the  literal 
sense,  whether  or  not  we  should  bring  anybody  else  into  this  battle. 
That  has  a  lot  of  complications.  But  there  is  a  third  piece  we  don't 
talk  about  very  much,  and  that  is  once  people  are  at  the  border  or 
across  the  border,  the  responsibility  of  law  enforcement,  State  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

You  have  said  two  things  that  have  worried  me.  Much  of  what 
you  said — not  in  a  personal  sense,  but  much  of  what  you  have  said 
I  have  already  known  because  for  18  years,  even  if  you  are  as  slow 
as  I  am,  you  have  got  to  learn  something  dealing  with  this  every 
day.  You  said  something  that  really  concerned  me.  You  are  actually 
concerned  about  whether  or  not  the  farmer  down  the  road  or  the 
grocery  store  operator  you  have  been  dealing  with  for  years,  or  the 
gas  station  guy  or  somebody  in  your  community — whether  or  not 
he  has  been  gotten  to. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  very  definitely  true. 
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Senator  Biden.  And  you  said  that  you  were  concerned  that 
maybe  the  local  elections — I  assume  you  meant  U.S.  local  elections, 
not  local  elections  across  the  border  of  Mexico. 

The  Witness.  No,  no.  These  are  local  elections  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  BlDEN.  So  without  specifying,  you  mean  things  like  local 
elections  for  school  board,  local  elections  for  park  supervisors,  coun- 
ty officials,  city  officials,  town  officials.  Is  that  what  you  are  talking 
about? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  And  you  are  actually  concerned  that  some  of  the 
folks  are  financing  their  ability  to  run  for  those,  as  you  said,  non- 
paying  jobs  with  drug  money,  with  money  from  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  drug  smuggling.  Is  that  right? 

The  Witness.  It  would  appear  that  way,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  Now,  one  of  the  other  things  that  has  impressed 
me  is  how  articulate  you  are,  and  I  am  not  being  solicitous.  I  mean, 
you  sincerely  are,  including  your  vocabulary. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Biden.  Are  you  the  exception?  For  example,  the  20  or  30 
farmers  that  you  would  meet  in  Delaware — we  are  a  farming  State 
and  you  don't  have  the  same  situation,  but  the  folks  who  you  would 
meet  at  the  grain  silo  in  the  fall  as  they  are  backing  up  to  wait 
in  line  to  drop  off  their  harvest,  the  people  you  would  run  into 
along  that  line — I  mean,  are  there  other  people  who  share  your 
view?  I  mean,  are  there  other  farmers  who  think  like  you? 

The  Witness.  Very  definitely.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  them, 
many  of  the  neighbors  that  we  trust  among  ourselves,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Biden.  Last  question.  The  Federal  Government — and  all 
of  us  on  this  committee,  the  five  you  see  here  right  now — we  al- 
ways struggle  and  we  have  disagreements  among  ourselves  to  a  de- 
gree on  this  thing  called  federalism;  that  is,  where  does  the  Federal 
responsibility  and  authority  drop  off  and  State  responsibility  pick 
up,  or  State  responsibility  drop  off  and  local  authority — I  mean,  it 
is  some  of  the  things  that  makes  us  Democrats  and  Republicans 
and  divides  us  philosophically,  not  personally,  but  in  a  philosophi- 
cal sense. 

This  creates  a  real  dilemma  for  a  lot  of  us,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say,  in  that  how  comfortable  are  you  with  whether  or  not  the  local 
police  agencies — whether  it  is  a  county  police  department,  whether 
it  is  a  town  policeman,  whether  it  is  State  police,  are  they  less  or 
more  susceptible  to  your  concern  about  being  corrupted  by  these 
folks  than  you  were — you  implied  that  you  had  some  doubt,  at 
least,  about  some  of  the  local  Federal  operations,  DEA,  Customs, 
Border  Patrol.  Tell  me  about  how  they  figure  in  your  thinking,  or 
are  they  just  not  part  of  the  equation?  You  don't  look  to  them — that 
is,  local  and  State — as  being  responsible  for  securing,  in  effect,  your 
safety  and  your  ranch? 

The  Witness.  I  brought  several  newspaper  clippings  from  the 
area  for  the  last  several  years.  I  gave  them  to  my  contact  here.  I 
think  they  should  be  made  available  to  you.  It  would  pretty  much 
document  the  history  of  our  local  officials,  with  indictments,  convic- 
tions, police  officers  being  sent  to  prison,  deputy  sheriffs  being  sent 
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to  prison.  Very  little  confidence  in  the  community  of  that  type  of 
officer. 

Senator  BlDEN.  So  when  you  use  the  example  that  it  is  intimidat- 
ing— and  it  obviously  is  intimidating  to  have  a  bullet,  a  rifle  shot, 
in  the  side  of  your  house — you  said  you  would  not  call  the  sheriff. 
Are  there  multiple  reasons  why  you  wouldn't  call  the  sheriff?  I 
mean,  can  you  explain  that?  Why  wouldn't  you  call  the  sheriff? 

The  Witness.  I  would  explain  to  you  very  explicitly  in  your  of- 
fice, but 

Senator  Biden.  No,  no,  I  am  not  asking  for — is  generically  the 
reason  that  you  worry  about  whether  or  not  the — whether  it  be  re- 
prisals from  the  people  who  use  the  rifle  or  also  whether  or  not  the 
person  who  you  called  might  be  part  of 

The  Witness.  Both. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Both.  That  is  what  I  was  afraid  you  were  going 
to  say.  Well,  I  have  a  number  of  questions,  but  my  colleagues  do 
as  well.  I  mean  this  sincerely.  Here  we  are,  Senators  of  the  United 
States  Government.  You  are  having  to  hide  behind  a  screen  in  your 
own  country  to  talk  about  whether  or  not — and  I  thought  your  met- 
aphor was  chilling  when  you  said  you  felt  like  your  ranch  had  erod- 
ed into  Mexico.  Precisely,  you  said  into  a  Third  World  country. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  your  situation,  and  if  it  is  you, 
there  are  obviously  hundreds  and  thousands,  possibly,  of  people 
similarly  situated  like  you  along  that  border. 

The  Witness.  I  am  definitely  not  alone. 

Senator  BlDEN.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  being  willing  to  fight  back. 
I  promise  you  we  will  try  to  fight  better  for  you. 

Senator  Kyl  [presiding].  Senator  Biden,  I  think  you  make  a  pow- 
erful point  that  here  we  are  in  our  country  unable  to  protect  aver- 
age American  citizens,  except  by  means  as  we  see  artificially  por- 
trayed here.  It  is  like  the  story  that  Senator  Gramm  told  about  an 
Air  Force  base  fearing  its  safety,  and  there  is  something  wrong 
with  that. 

I  don't  think  it  would  compromise  the  witness'  anonymity  by  say- 
ing that  in  look  at  his  hands,  it  is  very  clear  to  me,  since  I  know 
an  awful  lot  of  ranchers  and  farmers  myself,  that  this  is  a  genuine 
product,  and  it  angers  me  than  an  average  American  is  not  able 
to  feel  secure  in  his  own  home  and  on  his  own  land. 

How  widespread  do  you  think  this  problem  is  of  ranches  or  farms 
being  sold  because  of  this?  Are  you  aware  of  other  ranches  or  farms 
in  the  area  that  have  been  for  sale  or  that  have  sold  to  people  be- 
cause of  this  threat? 

The  Witness.  I  am  aware  of  several  sales  to  suspected  front 
men.  Now,  whether  they  are — nothing  has  been  proven,  nothing  il- 
legal, but  there  are  very  few  other  buyers. 

Senator  Kyl.  Well,  do  you  know  the  buyers?  I  mean,  are  they 
ranchers? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir,  I  don't  know — the  buyers  mostly  are  from 
Mexico. 

Senator  KYL.  They  are  new  folks? 

The  Witness.  New  folks. 

Senator  KYL.  And  they  are  from  Mexico? 

The  Witness.  In  most  cases,  yes. 
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Senator  KYL.  Do  the  ranches  continue  to  be  working  ranches,  or 
have  you  noticed  any  changes  in  the  way  that  they  are  operating? 

The  Witness.  In  most  cases,  they  are  no  longer  operating  or  they 
run  a  few  head  of  cattle  such  as  they  have  in  the  past.  That  is 
about  the  extent  of  the  operation.  Most  of  this  is  pasture  land  that 
you  are  referring  to. 

Senator  Kyl.  Let  me  just  describe  to  you  a  couple  of  situations 
in  my  own  State,  and  I  need  to  be  a  little  careful  about  identifying 
people  in  Arizona  who  have  had  the  same  experiences  that  you 
have.  This  doesn't  necessarily  make  you  feel  any  better  that  others 
are  suffering  it,  too,  but  just  a  quote  from  some  of  the  cattlemen. 
I  will  just  put  it  that  way. 

Smugglers  warn  them  not  to  report  movement  over  their  land  or 
over  their  air.  If  they  find  out  the  ranchers  did  report  the  activity, 
they  find  their  barns  are  burned  down,  livestock  shot,  or  other  van- 
dalism to  their  property.  This  has  occurred  in  communities  on  the 
Arizona  border.  Have  you  been  aware  of  any  of  that  kind  of  activ- 
ity? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir,  not  on  our  side  of  the  river. 

Senator  Kyl.  There  haven't  been  any  direct  threats  to  you  from 
anybody  that  you  know  of? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  a  30.06  slug 
a  threat  or  not. 

Senator  Kyl.  Maybe  it  is  not  a  verbal  threat,  but  it  is  a  loud 
threat  anyway.  How  about  in  the  communities?  Have  there  been — 
well,  let  me  just  describe  what  has  happened,  and  this  is  all  re- 
ported in  Arizona  newspapers.  At  least  18  armed  home  invasions 
have  been  reported  in  Cochise  County,  AZ,  in  the  border  commu- 
nities there,  including  Naco  and  Bisbee  and  Sierra  Vista,  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  They  tie  up  their  victims  and  they  rob  them  at 
gunpoint,  and  so  on.  Has  there  been  that  kind  of  activity  experi- 
enced in  your  communities? 

The  Witness.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  no,  sir. 

Senator  Kyl.  Well,  good.  I  hope  that  doesn't  spread. 

The  Witness.  Well,  in  answer  to  that,  possibly  we  knew  this  in- 
vasion was  coming  long  before  it  got  here,  and  you  mentioned  the 
Arizona,  California  and  the  Florida  tighten-up  is  what  has  caused 
our  problem  locally,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  warning  on  it.  We  didn't 
realize  how  bad  it  was  going  to  be. 

Senator  Kyl.  Well,  you  have  put  your  finger  on  another  point 
that  relates  both  to  the  crossing  of  illegal  aliens  and  drug  smug- 
gling, and  that  is  that  it  is  like  punching  a  pillow.  Whenever  we 
have  put  resources  into  one  area,  the  activity  then  moves  to  an- 
other area.  You  have  experienced  that  yourself. 

The  Witness.  Very  definitely,  and  we  knew  it  was  coming  before 
it  ever  got  here. 

Senator  Kyl.  Well,  we  have  sure  experienced  the  same  thing. 
There  is  a  vote  on,  and  so  let  me  turn  to  Senator  Simon  before  we 
are  going  to  run  out  of  time  here. 

Senator  Simon. 

Senator  SlMON.  I  thank  you,  and  I  know  Senator  Feinstein  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  here,  too.  First  of  all,  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mending you  for  your  courage.  If  more  people  were  to  show  your 
courage,  frankly,  that  would  help  in  itself  to  stop  what  is  going  on. 
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What  happens  when  you  call  a  sheriff?  The  first  time  you  experi- 
ence this,  do  you  call  the  sheriff? 

The  Witness.  I  don't,  but  neighbors  have,  yes.  They  will  send  out 
a  deputy. 

Senator  Simon.  And  what  happens? 

The  Witness.  Basically,  nothing. 

Senator  Simon.  And  basically,  as  I  sense  it — and  obviously  we 
ought  to  be  doing  much  more  in  drug  education  and  reducing  the 
demand  here  and  if  we  had  reduced  demand,  then  we  wouldn't 
have  the  border  problem. 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  answer  if  you  can  make  that  one  work, 
yes. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes,  but  the  reality  is  we  have  to  work  on  all 
fronts  right  now.  Is  this  a  fair  statement  that  we  have  three 
choices?  First  is  to  beef  up  our  present  Border  Patrol,  INS  and  local 
and  State  police,  or,  second,  use  the  military,  or,  third,  just  have 
the  status  quo,  and  the  status  quo  is  just  not  satisfactory.  Is  that 
a  fair 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  basically  sums  it  up.  Those  are  our 
options  as  I  see  it. 

Senator  Simon.  And  you  have  reflected  on  this  a  great  deal,  and 
I  have  to  say  I  am  one  who  initially — and  I  am  not  there  yet,  but 
initially  resisted  the  idea  of  using  the  military  here.  Have  you  re- 
flected on  this?  What  is  your  reaction  to  this  idea? 

The  Witness.  We  have  had  the  military  in  on  short-duration  ex- 
ercises called  training  exercises.  They  are  very  effective  while  they 
are  there,  but  they  haven't  been  there  long  enough  to  have  any 
long-term  effect.  The  advantage  of  them  is  that  they  are  not  cor- 
ruptible, in  my  mind,  because  they  come  and  go  on  rotation.  They 
are  not  there  long  enough.  They  don't  live  in  the  economy,  they 
don't  live  in  the  community,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  to  them, 
whereas  as  the  local  ones — you  get  brothers,  uncles,  nephews  that 
are  all  on  the  force.  One  brother  vr.W  be  in  the  Border  Patrol  and 
one  brother  will  be  on  the  other  side.  It  is  too  close;  it  is  too  much 
family  involvement. 

Senator  Simon.  You  have  used  the  word  "corruption"  several 
times  here.  In  your  opinion,  there  is  so  much  money  here  that  it 
is  too  easy  to  corrupt  local  officials,  is  that  correct? 

The  WITNESS.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  rather  a  poor  community  overall.  The 
unemployment  rate  is  high  and  the  standard  of  living  is  not  any- 
where near  what  we  see  here.  So  the  lure  of  easy  dollars  in  many 
cases  is  just  too  hard  to  resist,  and  it  is  too  safe.  There  is  less  risk 
smuggling  drugs  across  the  river  at  night  than  there  is  walking 
down  the  highway  and  getting  hit  by  a  truck. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you  again.  I  just  want  to  let  you  know 
I  am  very  proud  of  you  as  an  American  citizen.  All  our  heroes  are 
not  those  who  necessarily  wear  the  uniform;  they  are  people  like 
you  who  stand  up.  I  am  proud  of  you  and  I  appreciate  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Kyl.  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  one  last  question,  and  per- 
haps, Senator  Simon,  you  have  1  more  minute  to  wait,  too.  We 
should  have  about  8  minutes. 

You  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  would  not  work  to  put  a  fence  up 
because  that  would  leave  a  large  part  of  your  area  in  no  man's 
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land,  in  effect,  but  think  about  that  just  for  a  moment.  While  you 
would  not  be  protected  and  your  family  wouldn't  and  your  workers 
wouldn't  be  protected  while  they  were  working  on  the  ranch  in  the 
sense  that  they  were  on  the  "wrong  side  of  the  fence,"  is  it  possible 
that  some  kind  of  a  fence  with  a  patrol  road  and  regular  patrols 
or  irregular  patrols  on  the  high  ground  could  stop  the  smuggling 
activity  or  could  significantly  impede  it,  given  the  fact  that  while 
they  may  have  free  access  to  your  land,  maybe,  say,  a  mile  deep 
or  2  miles  deep,  whatever  it  is,  at  some  point  they  have  got  to  get 
across  that  fence?  How  would  you  feel  about  something  like  that? 
A,  do  you  think  it  would  work  very  well  and,  B,  would  it  have  a 
negative  impact  on  you? 

The  Witness.  I  would  question  whether  you  even  need  the  fence. 
The  regular  patrols  with  sensors  pinpointing  where  it  is  coming 
across  would  be  very  effective  and  much  more  cost-effective  than 
building  2,200,  2,300  miles  of  fence  that  is  going  to  be  cut  every 
other  night. 

Senator  Kyl.  So  if  you  had  a  road,  basically,  on  the  high  ground 
that  paralleled  the  entire  area  with  sensors  and  fairly  constant  pa- 
trols, that  might  help,  and  you  don't  have  that  kind  of  situation 
right  now? 

The  Witness.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  here  in  Washing- 
ton— and  I  had  it  in  my  speech  and  I  took  it  back  out — if  you  want 
to  continue,  yes,  sir,  that  has  been  proven. 

Senator  Kyl.  OK.  Well,  I  too  really  appreciate  your  testimony.  I 
think  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  members  have  left  to  vote 
and  I  will  have  to  do  the  same  that  the  committee  should  stand  in 
recess  for  a  few  minutes  until  we  can  return,  and  if  I  could,  sir, 
ask  you  to  remain  available  because  I  understand  that  Senator 
Feinstein  might  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  you.  Thank  you. 

[Recess.] 

Senator  Feinstein  [presiding].  I  am  going  to  reconvene  this  hear- 
ing and  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  if  I  might,  sir.  First  of  all, 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  courage,  and  I  do  think  it  takes  courage. 

Let  me  indicate  to  you  I  represent  California  and  these  incur- 
sions are  taking  place  in  California,  as  well  as  the  other  States.  I 
have  a  very  deep  belief  that  you  shouldn't  have  to  live  this  way. 
There  is  a  flip  side  in  the  city,  too,  of  what  you  are  going  through 
because  in  the  newspapers,  for  example,  a  man  was  just  convicted 
of  lesser  crimes  for  burning  down  a  crack  house;  couldn't  stand  it 
in  his  neighborhood,  couldn't  stand  what  was  happening  to  his 
neighborhood.  The  police  did  nothing,  couldn't  do  anything.  He 
went  in  and  burned  it  down,  a  hero  to  his  neighbors,  but  in  our 
courts  a  criminal.  That  is  the  enormous  dilemma  that  this  war  on 
drugs  is  really  confronting  Americans  with,  I  think,  on  an  increas- 
ing basis  daily. 

But  what  really  concerned  me,  and  I  wondered  if  you — you  men- 
tioned to  Senator  Biden  that  you  wanted  to  talk  about  this  pri- 
vately and  perhaps  you  do  want  to  speak  about  it  only  privately, 
but  I  was  rather  struck  when  you  said  you  couldn't  call  your  sher- 
iff. Do  you  feel  you  don't  want  to  elaborate  on  that  any  further? 

The  Witness.  I  would  very  definitely  to  you  and  to  Senator  Kyl 
or  Senator  Biden,  but  it  gets  a  little  close  to  home  if  I  get  into  spe- 
cifics in  a  public  hearing. 
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Senator  Feinstein.  All  right.  Let  me  just  give  you  that  invitation 
to  come  and  see  me  while  you  are  here  and  I  will  make  myself 
available.  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you  a  little  bit  more  privately. 
I  also  am  of  the  belief  that  you  deserve  some  protection. 

You  mentioned  that  you  felt  the  only  solution  was  if  there  was 
some  body  of  enforcement  bivouacked  on  your  premises  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  incursions  during  the  evening.  How  do  you  know 
that  all  of  these  incursions  are  related  to  drugs  and  some  of  them 
aren't  illegal  immigrants  crossing  the  border  or  others  crossing  the 
border? 

The  Witness.  You  don't  always  know  positively.  After  being  on 
that  same  place  for  30  years-plus,  I  can  generally  tell  from  the 
tracks  the  next  morning.  If  they  are  all  one-way  tracks  headed 
north  or  headed  inland  and  all  different  size  footprints,  in  most 
cases  that  is  illegal  aliens  one-way  traffic.  When  you  find  the 
tracks  more  of  the  same  size,  both  directions,  it  is  mules,  people 
hired  to  haul  the  drugs  across  the  river. 

Senator  Feinstein.  And  your  tracks  are  both  directions? 

The  Witness.  We  are  finding  both,  but  when  you  find  the  big 
volume  of  tracks,  usually  it  is  two-way  traffic,  and  the  outgoing 
traffic  will  be  on  top  of  the  incoming  traffic.  It  is  a  clear  indication 
you  have  got  drug  trafficking  at  that  time. 

Senator  Feinstein.  All  right.  Well,  Senator  Kyi  and  I  have 
worked  on  other  things  and  if  he  is  available,  perhaps  we  can  meet 
with  you  together  and  see  if  we  can't  get  you  some  help.  You 
shouldn't  have  to  live  like  this,  nor  should  other  ranchers.  What  is 
increasingly  clear  to  me  is  that  although  the  statistics  increase, 
statistics  don't  tell  the  whole  story  and  what  is  happening  in  our 
streets  and  clearly  on  our  ranches  indicates  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. 

So  I  want  to  say  thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  try  to  offer  to 
help  you  as  much  as  I  can,  and  I  can  help  better  if  we  have  some 
bipartisan  support  on  this,  because  you  shouldn't  have  to  live  that 
way. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kyl  [presiding].  Sir,  thank  you  very  much  for  testifying. 
We  all  appreciate  it  very  much.  We  will  look  forward  to  visiting 
with  you  again,  and  our  apologies  for  your  having  to  exit  the  way 
that  you  will  exit.  Again,  thank  you  very  much. 

The  Witness.  Well,  obviously,  it  wasn't  your  creation  of  this. 
Maybe  you  have  the  solution. 

Senator  Kyl.  We  will  certainly  work  on  it. 

The  Witness.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kyl.  Thank  you. 

We  would  like  to  request  the  cooperation  of  those  with  video 
equipment.  Please  turn  your  cameras  off  and  face  them  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  back  wall.  That  way,  we  know  that  we  have  the  max- 
imum security  here.  We  appreciate  that,  and  just  hold  that  pose  for 
a  moment. 

[Pause.] 

Senator  Kyl.  DEA  has  agreed  to  provide  two  witnesses  today.  In 
addition  to  Douglas  Kruhm,  who  is  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Border  Patrol,  Immigration,  and  Naturalization  Service,  we  have 
Donald  Ferrarone,  who  is  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  Houston  Field 
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Division,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  and  Harold  Wankel, 
Chief  of  Operations  for  the  DEA. 

We  welcome  all  three  of  you,  and  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Ferrarone  will  be  available  to  answer  questions  and  that  the  other 
two  of  you  have  statements.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Wankel,  we  could  begin 
with  you.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  HAROLD  D.  WANKEL,  CHIEF  OF  OPER- 
ATIONS, DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC;  DONALD  F. 
FERRARONE,  SPECIAL  AGENT  IN  CHARGE,  HOUSTON  FIELD 
DIVISION,  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE,  HOUSTON,  TX;  AND  DOUGLAS 
KRUHM,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  BORDER  PATROL, 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  D.  WANKEL 

Mr.  WANKEL.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kyi,  other  members.  Actually, 
I  think  Mr.  Ferrarone  also  has  a  brief  statement,  as  well,  that 
would  be  beneficial,  I  think,  if  you  would  concur. 

Senator  Kyl.  That  would  be  fine.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Senator  Kyl,  Senator  Feinstein,  members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  committee  today  about  the  challenges  that  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  faces  along  the  Southwest  border.  Before  I 
begin,  I  would  like  to  express  DEA's  appreciation  for  the  commit- 
tee's strong  support  over  the  years  for  our  efforts  against  the 
world's  most  sophisticated  drug  traffickers. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  brief  opening  statement  and  submit  my  full 
statement  for  the  record. 

The  Southwest  border  has  become  the  focal  point  of  drug  traffick- 
ing into  the  United  States.  The  majority  of  cocaine,  methamphet- 
amine  and  marijuana  and  significant  quantities  of  heroin  that 
enter  the  United  States  come  across  our  2,000-mile  border  with 
Mexico.  Much  of  the  land  along  the  border  is  desolate  and  sparsely 
populated,  and  in  every  State  along  this  border  law  enforcement 
faces  formidable  challenges.  Murder,  crime,  and  violence  afflict 
most  communities  in  the  Southwest  and  the  vast  majority  of  these 
crimes  are  drug-related. 

In  the  1980's,  south  Florida  was  the  epicenter  of  drug  interdic- 
tion activities,  but  over  the  past  decade  drug  traffickers  have  shift- 
ed their  major  operations  to  Mexico.  Taking  advantage  of  well-es- 
tablished trafficking  routes  and  a  long  history  of  poly-drug  smug- 
gling, Cali  traffickers  employ  transporters  from  Mexico  to  smuggle 
cocaine  into  the  United  States. 

More  recently,  Colombian  traffickers  began  paying  traffickers  in 
Mexico  in  cocaine  in  lieu  of  cash.  When  six  of  the  seven  top  Cali 
drug  lords  were  arrested  and  jailed  this  past  summer,  last  year, 
the  resulting  turmoil  inside  the  Cali  organization  gave  traffickers 
from  Mexico  more  opportunity  to  become  a  force  in  their  own  right. 
Those  traffickers  from  Mexico  have  also  emerged  as  the  primary 
force  in  methamphetamine  production  and  trafficking,  making  the 
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already  serious  crime  problem  along  our  Southwest  border  even 
worse. 

The  problems  we  are  experiencing  along  the  Southwest  border 
are  directly  attributable  to  Mexico's  major  traffickers  and  their  Co- 
lombian bosses  and  associates.  The  drug  traffickers  who  are  intimi- 
dating ranchers  or  terrorizing  communities  are  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Cali  organizations  and  the  Mexican  Federation. 

There  are  four  major  groups  from  Mexico  operating  in  the  Mexi- 
can Federation — the  Tijuana  organization,  the  Sonora  cartel,  the 
Juarez  cartel,  and  the  Gulf  group.  The  major  figures  in  these  orga- 
nizations are  DEA's  targets  and  are  responsible  for  the  degradation 
in  the  quality  of  life  in  so  many  American  communities  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States. 

DEA's  major  responsibility  is  to  target  and  investigate  the 
world's  most  notorious  drug  traffickers.  Today's  well-financed  and 
sophisticated  international  narcotics  traffickers  are  a  new  breed  of 
organized  crime.  Most  Americans  don't  view  drug  traffickers  as  or- 
ganized crime  figures  because  most  Americans  don't  have  an  in- 
sight into  the  day-to-day  operations  of  these  wealthy,  influential 
and  ruthless  drug  organizations. 

During  the  past  2  years,  DEA  has  focused  resources  and  atten- 
tion on  the  Southwest  border.  We  are  working  closely  with  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Border  Patrol,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  State  and  local  authorities  participating 
in  the  Southwest  Border  Initiative. 

Cooperation  in  the  border  area  has  increased  tremendously  in 
the  past  18  months.  For  example,  joint  enforcement  groups  have 
been  created  in  a  number  of  Texas  cities  and  intelligence  groups 
that  include  DEA,  the  FBI,  and  military  analysts  have  been  estab- 
lished. DEA,  the  FBI,  and  the  United  States  Customs  Service, 
working  through  our  representatives  at  the  Embassy  in  Mexico 
City,  share  drug-related  law  enforcement  information  with  our 
counterparts  in  Mexico. 

Since  February  of  last  year,  senior  representatives  from  Mexican 
law  enforcement  meet  regularly  with  United  States  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  and  also  individuals  at  very  high  levels  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  to  address  a  number  of  issues,  including 
counternarcotics,  fugitives,  money  laundering,  and  chemical  con- 
trol. 

The  Southwest  Border  Initiative  helps  reduce  corruption,  vio- 
lence, and  alien  smuggling  associated  with  the  drug  trafficking  ac- 
tivities carried  along  the  border.  This  project,  along  with  the 
emerging  binational  task  forces  in  Monterrey,  Juarez,  and  Tijuana, 
as  well  as  developing  specially  trained  Mexican  law  enforcement 
units,  will  provide  a  solid  base  for  effective  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations aimed  against  the  major  international  traffickers. 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Southwest  Border  Ini- 
tiative to  date  has  been  a  major  case  known  as  and  referred  to  in 
the  media  as  Zorro  II.  This  multiagency  case  clearly  indicated  to 
us  that  drug  trafficking  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  by 
groups  operating  out  of  Colombia  and  Mexico.  This  is  particularly 
in  reference  to  cocaine. 
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The  international  drug  syndicates  employed  thousands  of  people 
from  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  the  United  States  to  transport  and  dis- 
tribute drugs  to  large  cities  and  small  communities  across  the 
country.  Zorro  II  is  particularly  important  because  for  the  first 
time  we  dismantled  both  the  United  States  infrastructure  of  a  Co- 
lombian cocaine  organization  and  the  identified  organizations  from 
Mexico  responsible  for  the  transportation  of  and  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  cocaine  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this  operation, 
156  people  were  arrested,  more  than  $17  million  was  seized,  and 
5,600  kilograms  of  cocaine  were  seized. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  committee  members,  DEA  remains  committed 
to  targeting  the  highest  levels  of  the  drug  trade  both  internation- 
ally and  domestically.  To  that  end,  and  with  the  specific  problems 
of  the  Southwest  border  in  mind,  DEA's  fiscal  year  1997  budget 
contains  a  request  for  an  additional  $25  million  for  the  border, 
which  includes  54  special  agents  to  be  stationed  along  the  South- 
west border.  We  believe  that  this  enhancement  and  other  items  in 
our  budget  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  critical  work  along  the 
border  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions.  I  assume  that  will  be 
reserved  until  the  other  statements.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kyl.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wankel  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  D.  Wankel 

Chairman  Hatch,  Senator  Biden:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  today  to  discuss  the  challenges  that  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  is  facing  today  along  the  Southwest  Border  of  the  United 
States.  Before  I  begin  my  formal  testimony,  I  want  to  express  DEA's  appreciation 
for  the  support  the  Committee  has  given  us  over  the  years,  enabling  us  to  work  ef- 
fectively against  the  world's  most  sophisticated  drug  traffickers. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  drug  trafficking  situation  which  im- 
pacts on  the  Southwest  Border,  give  you  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  major 
organizations  in  Colombia  and  Mexico,  and  provide  you  with  information  on  what 
DEA  is  doing  to  address  the  serious  problems  affecting  the  entire  region. 

The  Southwest  Border  has  become  the  focal  point  of  drug  trafficking  into  the 
United  States.  The  two  thousand  mile  Southwest  border  provides  many  opportuni- 
ties for  criminals  to  smuggle  the  majority  of  the  cocaine,  methamphetamine  and 
marijuana  into  the  United  States,  and  facilitate  crimes  such  as  alien  smuggling  and 
other  illegal  activities.  Much  of  the  land  along  the  border  is  desolate  and  sparsely 
populated,  and  law  enforcement  faces  formidable  challenges  in  every  state  sharing 
the  Southwest  Border.  Murders,  crime  and  violence  have  become  a  reality  in  most 
communities  in  the  Southwest  United  States,  and  the  vast  majority  of  these  crimes 
are  drug  related. 

Within  the  past  decade,  drug  traffickers  shifted  their  major  operations  from  South 
Florida,  which  had  become  the  epicenter  of  drug  interdiction  activities  during  the 
1980's  to  Mexico.  Drug  traffickers  in  Mexico  have  had  a  long  history  of  poly-drug 
smuggling,  and  their  well-established  trafficking  routes  and  connections  provided  a 
ready  alternative  for  the  Colombian  drug  lords — responsible  for  the  world's  cocaine 
supply — who  were  seeking  safer  routes  into  the  United  States.  The  Cali  traffickers 
employed  transporters  from  Mexico  to  ship  cocaine  into  the  United  States,  and  in 
so  doing,  cemented  the  partnership  between  the  Cali  traffickers  and  their  Mexican 
counterparts.  More  recently,  the  organized  Colombian  traffickers  began  paying  drug 
traffickers  in  Mexico  in  kilos  of  cocaine,  in  lieu  of  cash.  Additionally,  with  turmoil 
in  the  Cab  drug  organization  resulting  from  the  arrests  and  incarceration  of  six  of 
the  seven  top  Cali  leaders,  traffickers  from  Mexico  have  become  a  force  in  their  own 
right.  Traffickers  from  Mexico  have  also  emerged  as  the  pre-eminent  force  in  meth- 
amphetamine production  and  trafficking,  further  exacerbating  the  already  serious 
crime  problem  along  our  Southwest  Border. 
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DEA's  major  responsibility,  in  this  nation  and  in  our  offices  overseas,  is  to  target 
and  investigate  the  world's  most  notorious  drug  traffickers.  That  is  our  primary  job 
in  DEA  offices  along  the  Southwest  Border.  Today's  well-financed  and  sophisticated 
international  narcotics  traffickers  are  a  new  breed  of  organized  crime.  Most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  view  drug  traffickers  as  organized  crime  figures,  because  most  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  an  insight  into  the  day  to  day  operations  of  these  ruthless  drug 
organizations  and  do  not  see  how  wealthy,  influential  and  well-organized  these  orga- 
nizations are. 

THE  MEXICAN  FEDERATION 

The  problems  we  are  experiencing  along  the  Southwest  Border  are  directly  attrib- 
utable to  Mexico's  major  traffickers  and  their  Colombian  bosses.  The  drug  traffick- 
ers who  are  intimidating  ranchers,  or  terrorizing  communities  are  on  the  payroll  of 
the  Cali  organizations  and  the  Mexican  Federation.  The  major  figures  in  these  orga- 
nizations are  DEA's  targets. 

There  are  four  major  groups  from  Mexico  operating  in  the  Mexican  Federation. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it:  despite  the  fact  that  these  traffickers  are  not  household 
names  in  the  United  States,  these  individuals  are  major  organized  crime  figures 
who  run  sophisticated  drug  trafficking  operations  in  Mexico  and  our  country. 

The  Tijuana  Organization  is  headed  by  the  Arellano-Felix  brothers:  Benjamin, 
Francisco  and  Ramon.  This  group  is  headquartered  in  Tijuana,  Baja  California 
Norte  and  controls  smuggling  into  California.  This  is  the  most  violent  of  the  Mexi- 
can organizations,  and  has  been  connected  by  Mexican  officials  to  the  killing  of  Car- 
dinal Juan  Jesus  Posadas-Ocampo  at  the  Guadalajara  airport  in  1993.  During  1994, 
this  group  was  engaged  in  a  turf  war  over  methamphetamine  territory  in  San  Diego, 
and  26  homicides  were  committed  during  one  summer  as  rivals  battled  for  control. 

Benjamin  Arellano  Felix  was  indicted  on  May  2,  1989  in  San  Diego  on  charges 
of  maintaining  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise  which  involved  the  importation  and 
distribution  of  cocaine.  Francisco  Arellano  Felix,  his  brother,  was  indicted  in  San 
Diego  for  possession  with  intent  to  distribute  cocaine.  Both  remain  in  Mexico  at  this 
time. 

The  Sonora  Cartel  is  headed  by  Miguel  Caro  Quintero,  and  operates  out  of 
Hermosillo,  Agua  Prieta,  Guadalajara  and  Culican  as  well  as  the  Mexican  states  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  Sinaloa,  and  Sonora.  Rafael,  Miguel's  brother,  is  in  jail  in  Mexico 
for  his  role  in  the  killing  of  DEA  Special  Agent  Enrique  Camarena  in  1985.  The  So- 
nora Cartel  has  direct  links  to  the  Colombian  syndicates  and  operates  routes  into 
California,  Arizona,  Texas  and  Nevada.  Miguel  Caro  quintero  was  indicted  in  Ari- 
zona for  shipping  two  tons  of  cocaine  from  Mexico  to  Arizona,  and  he  has  been  in- 
dicted twice  in  Colorado.  He  continues  to  be  a  fugitive. 

The  Juarez  cartel  is  headed  by  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes,  currently  the  most  power- 
ful figure  in  the  Mexican  drug  trade.  His  organization  is  linked  to  the  Rodriguez 
Orejuela  organization  in  Cali,  and  his  family  has  ties  to  the  Ochoa  brothers  in 
Medellin,  Colombia.  For  many  years,  this  organization  ran  transportation  services 
for  the  Cali  cocaine  traffickers  and  used  aircraft,  including  727's,  to  fly  drugs  from 
Colombia  to  Mexico.  He  also  used  to  move  drugs  from  regional  bases  in  Guadala- 
jara, Hermosillo,  and  Torreon.  Carillo  Fuentes  has  been  indicted  in  Dallas  and 
Miami,  and  has  been  a  fugitive  for  eight  years. 

The  Gulf  Group  was  headed  by  Juan  Garcia  Abrego  and  based  in  Matamoros, 
Tamualipas  State.  It  distributes  cocaine  in  the  United  States  as  far  north  as  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey  and  New  York.  DEA  has  reports  that  this  organization  smuggled 
in  excess  of  30  tons  of  cocaine  into  the  United  States.  Humberto  Garcia  Abrego, 
Juan's  brother,  was  arrested  in  June  1994  by  Mexican  authorities.  Juan  Garcia 
Abrego,  one  of  the  FBI's  most  wanted,  was  arrested  this  past  January  and  expelled 
to  the  United  States  to  face  charges  of  conspiracy  to  import  cocaine  and  the  manage- 
ment of  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise. 

These  organizations,  and  their  principal  leaders,  are  responsible  for  the 
degredation  in  the  quality  of  life  in  so  many  American  communities  in  the  south- 
western region  of  the  United  States. 

DEA'S  RESPONSE 

DEA  has  focused  resources  and  attention  on  the  Southwest  Border  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  we  are  working  closely  with  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  offices, 
the  Criminal  Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Border  Patrol,  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  and  state  and  local  authorities  under  the  mantle  of  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der Initiative.  By  combining  the  resources  of  a  number  of  departments  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  this  multi-agency  enforcement  effort  is  simultaneously  targeting 
the  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  on  both  sides  of  the  U.S. -Mexico  border. 
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Through  intelligence  and  enforcement  operations,  the  Southwest  Border  Initiative 
directs  and  supports  major  investigations  and  operations  that  target  the  highest  lev- 
els of  the  major  drug  trafficking  organizations  operating  along  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der. 

Within  DEA  and  the  FBI,  cooperation  in  the  border  area  has  increased  tremen- 
dously in  the  past  eighteen  months.  For  example,  joint  enforcement  groups  have 
been  created  in  a  number  of  cities  in  Texas,  and  intelligence  groups  that  include 
DEA,  the  FBI  and  military  analysts  have  been  established. 

The  Southwest  Border  Initiative  helps  reduce  corruption,  violence,  and  alien 
smuggling  associated  with  drug  trafficking  activities  carried  out  along  the  border. 
This  project,  along  with  the  binational  task  forces  in  Monterrey,  Juarez,  and  Ti- 
juana along  with  specially  trained  Mexican  law  enforcement  units  will  provide  a 
solid  base  for  effective  law  enforcement  operations  aimed  against  the  major  inter- 
national traffickers. 

DEA's  increased  investigative  activity  directed  toward  these  multi-national  crimi- 
nal organizations  operating  along  the  border  focuses  on  disrupting  and  dismantling 
operations.  These  offices  assist  and  support  our  domestic  operations  by  sharing  in- 
telligence and  pursuing  investigative  leads.  They  do  not  only  interact  with  offices 
along  the  border  but  also  with  DEA  offices  as  far  removed  as  New  York  and  Chicago 
where  investigations  involving  these  international  criminal  organizations  are  being 
conducted. 

OPERATION  ZORRO  II 

One  of  the  most  significant  results  of  the  Southwest  Border  Initiative  to  date  has 
been  the  culmination  of  a  major  case  known  as  Zorro  II.  This  multi-agency  case 
clearly  indicated  to  us  that  drug  trafficking  in  the  United  States  is  dominated  by 
groups  operating  out  of  Colombia  and  Mexico.  The  international  drug  syndicates  em- 
ployed thousands  of  people  from  Colombia,  Mexico  and  the  United  States  to  trans- 
port and  distribute  drugs  to  large  cities  and  small  communities  across  the  country. 

Zorro  II  is  particularly  important  because  for  the  first  time  we  dismantled  not 
only  the  U.S.  infrastructure  of  a  Colombian  organization  producing  the  cocaine,  but 
we  also  dismantled  the  organization  from  Mexico  responsible  for  the  transportation 
of  cocaine.  During  the  course  of  this  investigation  over  eight  months,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  coordinated  and  shared  information  gleaned  from  more  than  90  court- 
ordered  wiretaps.  As  a  result  of  this  operation,  156  people  were  arrested,  and  over 
$17  million  and  5,600  kilos  of  cocaine  were  seized. 

On  a  larger  scale,  DEA,  the  FBI,  and  U.S.  Customs  Service  working  through  our 
representatives  at  the  Embassy  in  Mexico  City,  share  drug  and  drug-related  law  en- 
forcement information  with  our  counterparts  in  Mexico  on  a  regular  basis  utilizing 
CENDRO,  the  Mexican  center  for  handling  drug  intelligence. 

FBI  drug  agents  are  working  together  with  DEA  agents  in  the  Mexico  City  Em- 
bassy thus  enhancing  cooperation  and  sharing  of  drug  law  enforcement  intelligence 
between  the  two  agencies  and  our  Mexican  counterparts. 

The  Mutual  Legal  Assistance  Treaty  (MLAT)  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  has 
functioned  satisfactorily  in  most  areas  of  evidence  exchange.  The  MLAT  enables 
each  country  to  obtain  evidence  from  the  other  in  a  form  admissible  in  the  respec- 
tive courts.  This  streamlined  process  permits  swifter  exchange  of  evidence  than  is 
possible  through  other  mechanisms  of  international  evidence  sharing. 

Since  February  1995,  senior  representatives  from  Mexican  law  enforcement  meet 
in  regular  plenary  sessions  with  U.S.  law  enforcement  officials  to  address  issues  in 
the  areas  of  counternarcotics,  fugitives/legal  issues,  money  laundering,  chemical  con- 
trol, white  collar  crime/fraud,  and  prisoner  transfer,  among  others.  These  meetings 
and  the  ongoing  dialogue  that  results,  enhance  cooperative  efforts  and  initiatives 
along  the  Southwest  border. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  remains  committed  to 
targeting  the  highest  levels  of  the  drug  trade  internationally  and  domestically.  To 
that  end,  and  with  the  specific  problems  of  the  Southwest  Border  in  mind,  DEA's 
Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  contains  a  request  for  an  additional  54  Special  Agents  to 
be  stationed  along  the  Southwest  Border.  We  believe  that  this  enhancement,  and 
other  items  in  our  budget,  will  enable  us  to  continue  our  critical  work  along  the  bor- 
der, and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  Americans  across  the  nation.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Senator  Kyl.  Mr.  Ferrarone,  would  you  like  to  make  a  statement 
now  and  then  we  will  conclude  with  Mr.  Kruhm? 
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STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  F.  FERRARONE 

Mr.  FERRARONE.  Thank  you.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  today  to  discuss  the  drug  trafficking 
situation  on  the  southwest  border,  and  specifically  Texas.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  address  the  serious  threat  we  face  not  only 
in  terms  of  drug  enforcement,  but  also  as  a  national  security  issue. 
Drug  trafficking  organizations  which  use  the  southwest  border  as 
a  means  of  smuggling  drugs  into  the  United  States  threaten  our 
citizens,  our  economy  and,  of  course,  the  sovereignty  of  our  Nation. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  trafficking  situation 
which  threatens  the  southwest  border  and  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  major  organizations  in  Mexico  and  provide  you 
with  information  on  what  DEA  is  trying  to  do  to  address  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  the  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  DEA  Houston  Division, 
and  that  basically  encompasses  the  border  with  Mexico,  the  Texas 
border,  and  that  is  approximately  1,268  miles.  There  is  also  an- 
other 600  miles  of  shoreline.  Of  the  border  with  Mexico,  60  percent 
is  in  Texas.  There  are  25  legal  ports  of  entry  in  Texas,  including 
multiple  bridges  at  El  Paso,  Laredo,  and  Brownsville.  A  large  per- 
centage of  these  border  areas  is  uninhabited,  including  stretches  of 
desert,  mountains,  farmland,  and  these  factors  give  drug  traffick- 
ing organizations  a  variety  of  means  of  smuggling  drugs  into  Texas 
and  present  an  enormous  challenge  to  all  of  us  on  that  side. 

The  Southwest  border  has  become  the  focal  point  for  drug  traf- 
ficking in  the  United  States,  as  Doug  said,  and  I  won't  go  into  it 
very  much.  Within  the  past  decade,  drug  traffickers  shifted  their 
major  operations  from  south  Florida,  which  was  the  epicenter  for 
drug  interdiction  activities  in  the  1980's,  to  Mexico.  Drug  traffick- 
ers in  Mexico  had  a  long  history  of  poly-drug  smuggling  and  the 
well-established  trafficking  routes  and  connections  that  provided 
ready  alternatives  for  the  Colombian  drug  lords  who  were  seeking 
safer  routes  into  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  Poly-drug 
means  they  brought  in  anything  that  anybody  would  ingest  in  their 
body. 

Cali  cocaine  traffickers  employed  transporters  from  Mexico  and 
in  so  doing  cemented  the  partnership  between  the  Cali  traffickers 
and  their  Mexican  counterparts.  Our  El  Paso  intelligence  center 
has  estimated  that  70  percent  of  the  drugs  that  enter  the  United 
States  can  be  traced  to  the  southwest  border  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  terrain  and  easy  entry  points  are  only  one  source  of  con- 
sternation for  law  enforcement.  In  the  last  several  years,  we  have 
seen  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  grow  from  small-time  trans- 
porters which  worked  for  Colombian  trafficking  organizations  to 
major  transportation  and  distribution  organizations  in  their  own 
right.  As  their  activities  expanded,  their  profits  grew  and  so  did 
their  influence.  Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations  are  now 
powers  to  be  reckoned  with. 

There  are  several  factors  that  have  spawned  the  increase  in 
wealth  and  power  of  the  Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations. 
Their  ascent  to  power  came  in  the  late  1980's  when  the  Colombian 
cartels  began  paying  Mexican  organizations  by  giving  them  por- 
tions of  the  load,  which  basically  forced  them,  the  Mexicans,  to  be- 
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come  sellers  of  drugs.  They  were  no  longer  paid  in  cash;  they  were 
being  paid  in  drugs. 

Our  Houston  Division  has  recently  completed  an  assessment  of 
the  drug  trafficking  threat  in  and  around  Eagle  Pass.  I  think  it  is 
important  for  me  to  kind  of  stop  right  now  because  I  am  very  famil- 
iar with  the  rancher  that  was  before  you  today.  He  is  an  extremely 
eloquent,  tough,  old-fashioned,  old-style  American,  and  when  I  met 
him  in  May  and  he  told  me  this  story  I  was  shocked,  like  I  could 
see  everyone  on  this  committee  was  today.  He  came  back  a  week 
later  and  he  brought  an  additional  12  ranchers,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  would  see  if  he  could  get  some  of  the  Mexican  ranchers  to 
come  across  the  border  and  they  did;  they  came  across  and  talked 
with  us. 

By  the  time  I  got  up  to  20  ranchers  telling  me,  the  story  was 
really — as  everyone  in  this  room  reacted  to  it,  really  a  horrible 
story.  I  took  advantage  of  the  momentum  that  had  taken  place  on 
this  and  was  able  to  get  our  administrator  and  the  drug  czar  down 
and  we  had  a  barbecue  with  the  ranchers  and  they  were  as  forth- 
coming, if  not  more,  than  you  saw  here  today. 

I  did  bring  some  things  to  show  you  that  I  thought — it  is  not 
really  in  the  statement,  but  it  might  be  helpful.  We  will  pass  this 
up  there.  This  is  one  of  the  houses  of  the  ranchers,  and  you  can 
see  how  they  have  fortified  the  exterior  of  the  windows  and  the 
doors.  Then  we  have  some  of  the  breaks  in  the  fences,  and  a  lot 
of  these  ranchers  are  just  not  bothering  to  even  put  the  fences  back 
up.  They  are  simply  leaving  them  down  now. 

I  thought  one  interesting  piece  that  would  tie  in  here  would  be, 
as  some  of  my  folks  went  down  along  the  river  with  the  Border  Pa- 
trol at  3  p.m.  in  the  afternoon  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  we  came 
across  a  group  smuggling  drugs  right  in  front  of  us.  Now,  there 
were  only  two  of  our  people,  and  they  were  on  the  Mexican  side. 
You  will  see  a  2-part  photograph  here  where  the  traffickers  are 
surprised  and  they  turn  around  and  they  run  back  to  the  other 
side,  but  this  is  broad  daylight;  it  is  3  in  the  afternoon.  We  believe, 
based  on  the  bags  and  the  size  and  what  we  know  from  intel- 
ligence, that  they  were  taking  cocaine  across  at  the  time.  I  will 
pass  these  up. 

There  is  one  other  one  here,  also,  which  is  a  house  of  an  individ- 
ual who  was  a  trafficker  in  Mexico  who  came  across  onto  the  Eagle 
Pass  side,  bought  this  residence,  and  750  pounds  of  cocaine  were 
taken  out  of  this  residence.  You  can  see  he  has  8  or  10  goat  heads 
also  hung  on  the  fence  here,  but  we  will  pass  these  up.  That  house 
is  now  part  of  the  United  States 

Senator  Kyl.  Mr.  Ferrarone,  could  I  just  ask  you  to  clarify  that? 
The  last  photograph  is  of  a  home  on  a  ranch  that  was  purchased? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  It  is  actually  a  small  ranch  that  was  purchased 
by  drug  traffickers. 

Senator  Kyl.  And  since  then  there  was  some  kind  of  arrest 
or 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  A  seizure  that  took  place,  and  the  ranch  is  now 
Government  property. 

Senator  Kyl.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  I  believe  the  case,  by  the  way,  came  down  from 
New  York,  a  lot  of  the  information  that  we  used  on  that. 
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We  found  that  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  have  estab- 
lished an  elaborate  drug  smuggling  infrastructure  on  both  sides  of 
the  Texas-Mexico  border.  The  U.S.  Border  Patrol's  Eagle  Pass  sta- 
tion reports  it  experienced  a  223-percent  increase  in  assaults  and 
armed  encounters,  and  I  will  let  them  go  into  that. 

The  situation  in  Eagle  Pass  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, but  we  have  to  remember  that  Eagle  Pass  is  only  one  of  the 
areas  that  is  being  affected  by  these  newly  emerging  Mexican  orga- 
nized crime  syndicates.  Similar  situations  exist  in  small  towns  and 
cities  all  along  the  Texas-Mexico  border,  including  El  Paso,  Laredo, 
Del  Rio,  and  Brownsville. 

Based  on  our  intelligence,  we  know  that  there  are  at  least  4 
major  drug  trafficking  organizations  that  are  considered  to  be  the 
largest  and  the  most  powerful.  Unlike  hundreds  of  independent 
trafficking  organizations  that  flourish  in  Mexico,  these  organiza- 
tions direct  all  facets  of  drug  trafficking  from  production  through 
distribution.  They  are  poly-drug  organizations  known  to  transport 
and  distribute  heroin,  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  methamphetamine. 

Relationships  within  and  between  the  Mexican  trafficking  orga- 
nizations are  complex.  These  structures  cannot  be  neatly  fit  into 
hierarchical  charts,  as  is  the  case  with  Colombian  cartels.  Instead, 
the  Mexican  organizations  can  be  more  aptly  described  as  federa- 
tions that  come  together  and  come  apart  as  often  as  needed.  Their 
areas  of  operation  often  overlap  and  they  are  known  to  work  coop- 
eratively with  each  other. 

Mexican  trafficking  organizations'  command  and  control  centers 
that  oversee  drug  distribution  in  the  United  States  are  located  in 
major  cities  in  the  United  States,  including  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and  Miami.  By  that,  I  mean 
that  a  lot  of  the  drugs  that  cross  the  border  from  Mexico  into  Texas 
have  a  command  and  control  element  that  quite  frequently  comes 
out  of  Miami,  comes  out  of  Houston,  and  comes  out  of  Chicago  and 
places  like  that. 

Compartmentalization  is  an  important  element  in  the  success  of 
the  Mexican  trafficking  organizations'  activities  and  occurs  at  every 
stage,  including  drug  movement,  warehousing,  repackaging,  smug- 
gling, and  distribution.  For  example,  a  typical  operation  might  in- 
volve a  load  of  cocaine  being  shipped  from  Colombia  by  one  cell  and 
it  arrives  at  one  of  many  landing  strips  scattered  throughout  Mex- 
ico. Another  cell  may  be  responsible  for  unloading  the  plane  and 
reloading  the  cocaine  into  tractor  trailers.  A  third  cell  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  trucking  the  cocaine  to  cash  sites  in  areas  along  the 
United  States-Mexico  border. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  another  cell,  usually  armed,  smuggles 
the  drugs,  the  cocaine  in  this  case,  across  the  border  by  foot,  pack 
animals,  or  vehicle.  That  is  what  the  rancher  who  was  here  before 
you — that  is  who  he  runs  across  on  his  ranch,  and  you  have  major 
organizations  sitting  in  Mexico  that  deal  with  the  big  boys  in  Co- 
lombia. By  the  time  it  reaches  the  border,  they  have  at  their  dis- 
posal an  enormous  number  of  small  smuggling  organizations  that 
are  all  clustered  along  our  border  and  they  can  go  to  any  one  of 
these.  If  there  is  a  failure  in  that  organization,  a  seizure,  they  will 
kill  the  person.  They  will  move  on  to  the  next  group. 
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It  is  these  small  organizations  that  are  clustered  up  along  that 
border  that  know  those  paths,  know  where  they  are  going.  I  have 
got  some  photographs  of  the  paths  here.  They  are  the  ones  that  the 
ranchers  are  running  across  and  the  ranchers  are  very  afraid  of 
these  people  because  they  have  lived  there  themselves  on  the  other 
side  all  their  lives  and  they  know  who  is  across  on  that  other  side. 

A  United  States  cell  is  then  responsible  for  transporting  the  co- 
caine to  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the  Texas  end  of 
things  coming  into  Mexico,  we  hit  an  enormous  amount  of  cities  in 
the  United  States,  Chicago  being  one  of  the  most  significant  places; 
New  York,  Miami,  Los  Angeles.  Then  from  there  it  star-bursts  out 
and  gets  further  distributed. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  throughout  this  entire  process, 
the  trafficking  organizations  are  directing  operations  with  the  use 
of  cellular  telephones.  HF,  UHF,  VHF,  radios,  other  kinds  of  radios 
that  they  now  connect  into  cellular  phones,  digital  pagers,  fax  ma- 
chines and  other  secure  communications  are  part  of  the  big  process. 
They  won't  be  the  small  people  that  are  down  at  that  border  there. 
Yet,  the  groups  that  are  taking  it  across  are  carrying  Motorola 
walkie-talkies,  the  best.  They  do  have  night  vision  equipment.  They 
do  have  cellular  phones.  They  do  send  each  other  signals  on  their 
pagers — very  sophisticated  and  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing with.  They  also  use  additional  equipment  that  I  won't  go  into 
here. 

All  along  the  southwest  border,  law  enforcement  and  interdiction 
agencies  are  working  together  to  address  this  situation.  I  cannot 
stress  enough  the  power  of  the  multi-agency  and  multi-jurisdic- 
tional  operations.  Our  Houston  Division  is  currently  working  on  a 
daily  basis  with  the  FBI  and  U.S.  Customs,  whom  we  work  with 
very,  very  closely  and  is  a  big  help  to  us,  and  the  U.S.  Border  Pa- 
trol, of  course,  and  State  and  local  agencies  at  every  location,  with 
varying  degrees.  Sometimes  we  can  work  very  closely  and  some- 
times we  can't  when  we  get  right  down  to  the  kind  of  grass-roots 
area. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  DEA  has  focused  resources  and  attention 
on  the  southwest  border.  We  have  combined  resources  of  a  number 
of  departments  and  law  enforcement  agencies  and  we  are  simulta- 
neously targeting  the  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  on  both 
sides,  where  we  can  do  it,  of  the  Mexican  border.  We  are  develop- 
ing a  joint  southwest  border  operations  plan  with  the  FBI.  We  have 
asked  U.S.  Customs,  and  they  are  actively  in  the  midst  of  it  right 
now,  to  develop  a  plan  that  will  mesh  with  this.  That  is  underway 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  DEA  is  committed  to  continued  aggressive  sup- 
port of  the  Southwest  Border  Initiative.  I  was  in  Thailand  a  year 
ago  when  Doug  dragged  me  out  and  said,  you  are  coming  to  take 
a  look  at  the  border;  we  really  think  we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  inva- 
sion. We  have  got  to  gain  control  of  the  southwest  border  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  from  continuing 
their  rise  to  strong  organized  crime  stature. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  to  you  and  I  am  here 
for  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ferrarone.  It  is  startling  to  hear 
a  lot  of  this,  I  will  tell  you. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ferrarone  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Donald  F.  Ferrarone 

Chairman  Hatch,  Senator  Biden:  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  today  to  discuss  the  drug  trafficking  situation  on  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der. I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  address  the  serious  threat  we  face,  not  only  in 
terms  of  drug  enforcement,  but  also  as  a  national  security  issue.  Drug  trafficking 
organizations,  which  use  the  Southwest  Border  as  a  means  of  smuggling  drugs  into 
the  United  States,  threaten  our  citizens,  our  economy,  and  the  sovereignty  of  our 
nation. 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  drug  trafficking  situation  which  threat- 
ens the  Southwest  Border,  give  you  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  major  organiza- 
tions in  Mexico,  and  provide  you  with  information  on  what  DEA  is  doing  to  address 
this  situation. 

I  am  the  Special  Agent  in  Charge  of  the  DEA  Houston  Field  Division,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  entire  Texas  border  with  Mexico.  The  Mexico  border  extends 
more  than  2,000  miles.  Of  that  distance,  1,268  miles — or  more  than  60% — are  in  the 
State  of  Texas.  There  are  25  legal  Ports  of  Entry  in  Texas,  including  multiple 
bridges  at  El  Paso,  Laredo,  and  Brownsville.  A  large  percentage  of  this  border  area 
is  uninhabited,  including  stretches  of  desert,  mountains,  and  farmland.  These  fac- 
tors combine  to  give  drug  trafficking  organizations  a  variety  of  means  for  smuggling 
drugs  into  Texas  and  present  an  enormous  challenge  to  law  enforcement. 

NATURE  OF  THE  THREAT 

The  Southwest  Border  has  become  the  focal  point  for  drug  trafficking  into  the 
United  States.  Within  the  past  decade,  drug  traffickers  shifted  their  major  oper- 
ations from  South  Florida,  which  was  the  epicenter  of  drug  interdiction  activities 
during  the  1980's,  to  Mexico.  Drug  traffickers  in  Mexico  had  a  long  history  of 
polydrug  smuggling,  and  their  well-established  trafficking  routes  and  connections 
provided  a  ready  alternative  for  the  Colombian  drug  lords  who  were  seeking  safer 
routes  into  the  United  States.  The  Cali  cocaine  traffickers  employed  transporters 
from  Mexico,  and  in  so  doing,  cemented  the  partnership  between  the  Cali  traffickers 
and  their  Mexican  counterparts.  The  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  has  estimated  that 
70%  of  the  drugs  that  enter  the  United  States  can  be  traced  to  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der. 

The  terrain  and  easy  entry  points  are  only  one  source  of  consternation  for  law  en- 
forcement. In  the  last  several  years,  we  have  seen  Mexican  trafficking  organizations 
grow  from  small-time  transporters  which  worked  for  Colombian  trafficking  organiza- 
tions, to  major  transportation  and  distribution  organizations  in  their  own  right.  As 
their  activities  expanded,  their  profits  grew,  and  so  did  their  influence.  Mexican 
drug  trafficking  organizations  are  now  powers  to  be  reckoned  with.  There  are  sev- 
eral factors  that  have  spawned  the  increase  in  wealth  and  power  of  the  Mexican 
drug  trafficking  organizations.  Their  ascent  to  power  came  in  the  late  1980's,  when 
the  Colombian  cartels  began  paying  Mexican  organizations  by  giving  them  a  portion 
of  the  load,  which  turned  them  into  distribution  as  well  as  transportation  organiza- 
tions. 

The  DEA  Houston  Field  Division  has  recently  completed  an  assessment  of  the 
drug  trafficking  threat  in  and  around  Eagle  Pass,  Texas.  I  was  not  surprised  by  the 
results.  We  found  that  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  have  established  an  elabo- 
rate drug  smuggling  infrastructure  on  both  sides  of  the  Texas/Mexico  border.  The 
U.S.  Border  Patrol's  Eagle  Pass  station  reports  that  it  experienced  a  223%  increase 
in  assaults  and  armed  encounters  during  the  first  nine  months  of  fiscal  year  1996, 
compared  to  that  same  period  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

In  1995,  the  DEA  Houston  Field  Division  established  and  implemented  a  South- 
west Border  Plan,  which  focuses  on  disrupting  and  dismantling  the  operations  of 
multi-national  drug  trafficking  organizations.  Our  plan  emphasizes  the  identifica- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  primary  Southwest  Border  targets,  including  drug  traf- 
ficking organizations,  the  transportation  infrastructure,  and  drug-related  violent 
crime.  In  addition,  the  Division  plan  focuses  on  enhanced  SIGINT  and  HUMINT  col- 
lection and  incorporates  an  on-going  intelligence  infusion  process.  We  are  establish- 
ing bi-national  task  forces  in  selected  sites  all  along  the  Texas/Mexico  Border. 

The  situation  in  Eagle  Pass  has  generated  a  great  deal  of  attention.  But  we  have 
to  remember  that  Eagle  Pass  is  only  one  area  that  is  being  affected  by  these  newly- 
emerging  Mexican  organized  crime  syndicates.  Similar  situations  exist  in  small 
town  and  cities  all  along  the  Texas/Mexico  border,  including  El  Paso,  Laredo,  Del 
Rio,  and  Brownsville. 
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Based  on  our  intelligence,  we  know  that  there  are  at  least  four  major  Mexican 
drug  trafficking  organizations  that  are  considered  to  be  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful. Unlike  hundreds  of  independent  trafficking  organizations  that  flourish  in  Mex- 
ico, these  organizations  direct  all  facets  of  drug  trafficking  from  production  through 
distribution.  These  are  polydrug  organizations,  known  to  transport  and  distribute 
heroin,  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  methamphetamine. 

Relationships  within  and  between  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  are  complex. 
Their  structures  cannot  be  neatly  fit  into  hierarchical  charts,  as  is  the  case  with  Co- 
lombian cartels.  Instead,  Mexican  organizations  can  be  more  aptly  described  as  fed- 
erations that  come  together  and  come  apart  as  often  as  is  needed.  Their  areas  of 
operation  often  overlap  and  they  are  known  to  work  cooperatively  with  each  other. 

Mexican  trafficking  organizations'  command  and  control  centers  that  oversee  drug 
distribution  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  major  cities  in  the  United  States, 
including  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and  Miami. 
Mexican  drug  trafficking  organizations  are  compartmentalized,  so  that  the  identities 
of  key  organizational  members  are  protected. 

Compartmentalization  is  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  Mexican  traffick- 
ing organization's  activities  and  occurs  in  every  stage  of  their  activities,  including 
drug  movement,  warehousing,  repackaging,  smuggling,  and  distribution.  For  exam- 
ple, a  typical  operation  might  involve  a  load  of  cocaine  that  is  shipped  from  Colom- 
bia by  one  cell  and  arrives  at  one  of  the  many  landing  strips  scattered  throughout 
Mexico.  Another  cell  may  be  responsible  for  unloading  the  plane  and  re-loading  the 
cocaine  into  tractor-trailers.  A  third  cell  may  be  responsible  for  trucking  the  cocaine 
to  cache  sites  in  areas  along  the  U.S./Mexico  border.  At  the  appropriate  time,  an- 
other cell,  usually  armed,  smuggles  the  cocaine  across  our  U.S.  border  by  foot,  pack 
animals,  or  vehicle.  A  U.S.  cell  is  then  responsible  for  transporting  the  cocaine  to 
cities  throughout  the  U.S. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  throughout  this  entire  process  the  trafficking 
organizations  are  directing  operations  with  the  use  of  cellular  telephones;  HF,  VHF, 
UHF,  radios  (often  with  secure  capabilities);  digital  pagers;  fax  machines;  and  other 
secure  communications.  They  also  use  other  sophisticated  equipment,  such  as  night 
vision  equipment  and  global  positioning  systems. 

THE  RESPONSE 

All  along  the  Southwest  Border,  law  enforcement  and  interdiction  agencies  are 
working  together  to  address  the  drug  trafficking  situation.  I  cannot  stress  enough 
the  power  of  multi-agency,  multi-jurisdictional  operations.  The  Houston  Field  Divi- 
sion is  currently  working  on  a  daily  basis  with  the  FBI,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  and  State  and  local  agencies  in  every  location  in  which  there 
is  a  DEA  Office. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  DEA  has  focused  resources  and  attention  on  the  South- 
west Border.  By  combining  the  resources  of  a  number  of  departments  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  we  are  simultaneously  targeting  Mexican  trafficking  organiza- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  U.S./Mexico  border.  DEA  and  FBI  are  developing  a  joint 
Southwest  Border  Operation  Plan  to  maximize  our  investigative,  intelligence,  and 
technical  support  resources.  The  United  States  Customs  Service  has  also  developed 
a  Southwest  Border  Plan.  Agency  objectives  are  mutually  supportive,  and  all  agen- 
cies agree  that  the  entire  U.S.  law  enforcement  community  uses  its  limited  re- 
sources with  maximum  efficiency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  DEA  is  committed  to  continued,  aggressive  support  of  Southwest 
Border  initiatives.  We  must  gain  control  of  the  Southwest  Border  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Mexican  Trafficking  Organizations  from  continuing  to  rise  in  organized  crime 
stature.  By  directing  our  resources  toward  bringing  down  these  organizations  and 
their  drug  smuggling  infrastructure,  we  will  be  able  to  take  control  away  from  these 
organized  criminals  and  terrorists. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  information  to  you,  and  I  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Kruhm,  we  will  turn  to  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  KRUHM 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  address  you 
concerning  the  Border  Patrol's  role  in  the  administration's 
counternarcotics  initiative.  In  submitting  a  full  statement,  I  will  be 
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giving  a  brief  statement.  We  have  been  in  contact  with  U.S.  Cus- 
toms. They  will  be  submitting  a  written  statement  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  put  the  full  statement  in  the  record,  as 
well  as  all  of  those  statements. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Biondi  is  located  with  the  pre- 
pared statement  of  Mr.  Kruhm.] 

Mr.  KRUHM.  The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
through  the  Border  Patrol,  is  the  primary  Federal  agency  for  drug 
interdiction  between  ports  of  entry.  The  Border  Patrol  has  more 
than  4,800  agents  along  the  2,000-mile  southwest  border,  and  I  add 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  the  effort  and  the  accomplishments  of  all 
our  Border  Patrol  agents  and  support  personnel  not  only  on  the 
southwest  border,  but  throughout  the  United  States. 

Congress  and  the  administration  have  made  control  of  illegal  im- 
migration a  top  priority  and  have  worked  to  provide  INS  with  the 
resources  necessary  for  a  successful  enforcement  strategy.  The  goal 
is  clear — a  border  that  deters  illegal  immigration,  drug  trafficking, 
alien  smuggling,  and  facilitates  legal  immigration.  We  appreciate 
the  resources  and  policy  support  which  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  provided  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  INS  border  control  plan  has  several  key  objectives:  to  pro- 
vide the  Border  Patrol  with  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nology to  deter,  detect,  and  apprehend  unauthorized  aliens,  elicit 
drugs  and  other  contraband,  to  regain  control  of  major  entry  cor- 
ridors along  the  border  used  by  illegal  aliens  and  smugglers,  and 
to  close  off  the  routes  most  frequently  used  and  shift  traffic  to 
areas  that  are  more  remote  and  difficult  to  cross.  Based  on  intel- 
ligence reports  and  actual  experience,  drug  smuggling  and  alien 
smuggling  are  regularly  linked.  Many  criminal  smuggling  rings  are 
involved  in  both. 

The  Border  Patrol  employs  a  multifaceted  strategy  in  executing 
its  enforcement  activities.  At  the  immediate  border,  we  deploy 
agents  and  utilize  fences,  high-powered  lights,  sensor  systems,  low- 
light-level  television  cameras,  night  vision  scopes,  canine  teams, 
and  in  some  locations  horse  patrols.  We  also  employ  a  system  of 
checkpoints  situated  along  major  roads  and  highways  leading  away 
from  the  border  which  are  highly  effective  in  the  interdiction  of 
both  aliens  and  drugs. 

With  the  personnel  received  in  the  last  3  years,  the  Border  Patrol 
will  have  increased  from  4,000  agents  in  1993  to  5,700  by  the  end 
of  this  year.  Our  goal  is  7,000  agents  by  the  end  of  1998.  We  have 
concentrated  new  agents  in  those  Border  Patrol  sectors  which  have 
historically  apprehended  the  largest  number  of  illegal  aliens,  plus 
sectors  which  have  experienced  the  greatest  increase  in  illegal 
alien  flows. 

The  chart  of  Border  Patrol  staffing  and  apprehensions  by  sector 
on  the  easel  shows  the  correlation  of  increased  staffing  to  the  areas 
of  highest  apprehensions.  We  continue  to  maintain  tactical  strate- 
gies in  El  Paso,  San  Diego  and  Tucson  designed  specifically  for 
those  geographical  areas.  Operation  Hold  the  Line,  initiated  in  Sep- 
tember 1993  in  El  Paso,  was  designed  to  maximize  the  visible  pres- 
ence of  Border  Patrol  agents  at  the  immediate  border  along  a  20- 
mile  stretch  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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Given  the  difference  in  terrain  and  makeup  of  border  crossers  in 
San  Diego,  Operation  Gatekeeper  combines  immediate  border  visi- 
bility with  an  expanded  support  structure  of  stadium  lighting,  fenc- 
ing and  night  vision  scopes  and  sensors.  It  also  involves  pressure 
on  smugglers  at  their  drop  houses  and  at  checkpoints  on  the  major 
roads  leading  north. 

In  February  1995,  we  began  tactical  operations  in  Arizona  with 
Operation  Safeguard  in  Nogales,  and  later  Douglas.  This  includes 
an  infusion  of  new  officers,  technology  and  detail  personnel  until 
trainees  return  from  the  Border  Patrol  academy. 

We  have  seen  dramatic  success  in  each  area.  The  daily  migration 
from  Juarez  to  El  Paso  was  cut  by  three-fourths  in  the  first  months 
of  Operation  Hold  the  Line.  Even  with  the  peso  devaluation,  appre- 
hensions in  El  Paso  have  remained  low.  Since  Operation  Gate- 
keeper began,  illegal  entries  into  San  Diego's  Imperial  Beach  area, 
historically  the  most  heavily  trafficked  illegal  corridor,  have 
dropped  56  percent.  Operation  Safeguard  in  Nogales  has  had  simi- 
lar results.  Local  law  enforcement  officials  attribute  a  decrease  in 
crime  in  those  communities  at  least  in  part  to  Border  Patrol  initia- 
tives. 

We  continue  to  expand  the  use  of  technology  in  support  of  our 
officers  in  all  of  the  southwest  sectors.  For  example,  we  have  in- 
stalled IDENT,  a  computer  system  which  enables  agents  to  easily 
photograph,  fingerprint,  and  document  aliens  we  arrest.  IDENT 
also  provides  agents  with  a  real-time  look-out  system  for  known 
criminals  and  smugglers. 

Night  vision  equipment  is  an  extremely  valuable  and  effective 
asset.  Since  1993,  the  Border  Patrol  has  procured  119  long-range 
infrared  scopes.  A  large  portion  of  Border  Patrol  drug  seizures  and 
much  real-time  intelligence  are  a  direct  result  of  electronic  sensors 
placed  along  remote  smuggling  routes.  After  working  with  the  na- 
tional labs  and  private  industry,  we  have  procured  the  latest  tech- 
nology sensors  and  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  deliver 
enough  to  meet  our  basic  technology  requirement. 

Although  investigation  of  narcotics  cases  is  not  a  responsibility 
of  the  INS  or  the  Border  Patrol,  border  interdiction  of  narcotics  is 
a  primary  part  of  our  mission.  The  volume  of  Border  Patrol  drug 
seizures  has  climbed  steadily,  from  150  tons  of  marijuana  in  1991 
to  304  tons  in  1995.  Cocaine  seizures  increased  from  13.6  tons  in 
1991  to  22  tons  in  1995.  These  interdictions  have  provided  critical 
leads  to  the  investigative  agencies,  contributing  to  the  disruption 
of  drug  trafficking  organizations  and  independent  smugglers. 

In  performing  all  these  tasks,  the  Border  Patrol  has  formed  effec- 
tive, lasting  partnerships  with  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, the  FBI,  Customs,  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  and 
a  number  of  foreign  governments,  including  Mexico.  INS  has  re- 
ceived significant  support  from  the  U.S.  military,  including  Na- 
tional Guard  units.  Their  personnel  are  currently  providing  support 
as  listening  post/observation  post  monitors,  electronics  technicians, 
bus  drivers,  and  other  essential  functions.  Over  the  past  several 
years,  military  and  National  Guard  personnel  have  built  41  miles 
of  fencing  in  California  and  Arizona.  This  year,  they  will  complete 
another  15  miles  in  the  San  Diego  and  Tucson  sectors. 
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In  a  3-week  period  in  April,  an  interagency  operation  in  the 
Eagle  Pass  area  resulted  in  the  Border  Patrol  seizing  almost  3,000 
pounds  of  marijuana  and  765  pounds  of  cocaine,  with  a  total  street 
value  of  $24.5  million,  as  well  as  the  apprehension  of  3,717  illegal 
aliens.  We  plan  to  continue  this  interagency  operation.  The  Border 
Patrol  works  with  Mexican  law  enforcement  along  the  border  to 
stem  border  robberies  preying  on  aliens,  drug  smuggling,  and  other 
criminal  activity.  We  have  created  procedures  for  a  more  rapid  and 
coordinated  response  to  specific  criminal  activity. 

In  summary,  the  mission  of  the  INS  and  the  Border  Patrol  has 
remained  the  same,  to  secure  the  external  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies.  However,  our  approach 
has  changed.  It  is  based  on  prevention  through  deterrence,  flexibil- 
ity to  address  the  vulnerable  areas  through  a  comprehensive  strat- 
egy, technology  as  a  force  multiplier,  and  redeployment  of  person- 
nel and  resources  to  key  border  areas. 

The  INS  has  also  made  clear  progress  in  regaining  control  along 
the  southwest  border.  We  have  secured  areas  of  the  border  where 
2  years  ago  aliens  crossed  with  impunity.  We  have  closed  off  tradi- 
tional traffic  routes,  forcing  illegal  crossers  to  remote  regions  and 
subjecting  them  to  more  arduous  routes  and  greater  risk  of  appre- 
hension. In  short,  INS  is  successfully  raising  the  cost  and  difficulty 
of  entering  the  United  States  illegally.  These  efforts  have  also  dis- 
rupted former  routes  for  bringing  in  elicit  drugs. 

Regaining  control  of  our  borders  is  an  ongoing  task.  We  appre- 
ciate the  attention  of  this  committee  to  the  problem  we  face  and 
again  thank  Congress  for  its  support  of  our  endeavor.  This  con- 
cludes my  written  testimony  and  I  now  will  be  willing  to  answer 
any  questions. 

[The  prepared  statements  of  Mr.  Kruhm  and  Mr.  Biondi  follow:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Douglas  Kruhm 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to 
address  you  concerning  the  United  States  Border  Patrol's  role  in  the  Administra- 
tion's anti- narcotics  initiative. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  through  its  Border  Patrol  is 
the  primary  federal  agency  for  drug  interdiction  between  ports  of  entry  with  support 
from  U.S.  Customs  Service  officers.  Customs  officers  are  responsible  for  interdiction 
at  the  ports  themselves  with  support  from  INS  inspectors. 

The  Border  Patrol  maintains  a  direct  presence  on  the  border  along  8,000  miles 
of  land  and  water  boundary.  Nearly  2,000  miles  lie  along  the  Southwest  border 
where  the  Patrol  is  more  than  4,800  agents  strong. 

Congress  and  the  Clinton  Administration  have  made  control  of  illegal  immigration 
a  top  priority  and  have  worked  to  provide  INS  with  the  resources  necessary  for  an 
enforcement  strategy  that  will  make  a  difference  quickly  and  sustain  itself  over 
time — a  solid  strategy  that  will  restore  the  rule  of  law  to  the  Southwest  border.  The 
goal  is  clear:  a  border  that  deters  illegal  immigration,  drug  trafficking,  and  alien 
smuggling  and  facilitates  legal  immigration.  We  appreciate  the  resources  and  policy 
support  which  Congress  and  the  Administration  have  provided  in  the  last  three 
years  toward  achieving  this  goal. 

The  INS  border  control  plan  has  several  key  objectives:  to  provide  the  Border  Pa- 
trol and  other  INS  enforcement  divisions  with  the  personnel,  equipment,  and  tech- 
nology to  deter,  detect  and  apprehend  unauthorized  aliens,  illicit  drugs,  and  other 
contraband;  to  regain  control  of  major  entry  corridors  along  the  border  that  have 
been  controlled  by  illegal  migrants  and  smugglers;  and  to  close  off  the  routes  most 
frequently  used  by  smugglers  and  illegal  aliens  and  to  shift  traffic  to  areas  that  are 
more  remote  and  difficult  to  cross,  giving  us  the  tactical  advantage. 

Based  on  intelligence  reports  and  actual  experience,  drug  smuggling  and  alien 
smuggling  are  regularly  linked.  Many  criminal  smuggling  rings  are  involved  in 
both.  Illegal  migrants  seeking  assistance  from  alien  smugglers — sometimes  called 
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coyotes — often  become  mules  for  the  entry  of  illegal  narcotics  as  part  of  the  price 
of  passage  to  interior  points  in  the  United  States. 

The  Border  Patrol  employs  a  multi-faceted  strategy  in  executing  its  enforcement 
activities  to  deter  and/or  apprehend  narcotic  and  alien  smugglers  along  the  border. 
At  the  immediate  border  we  deploy  agents  and  utilize  fences,  high  powered  lights, 
sensor  systems,  low-light  TV  cameras,  night  vision  scopes,  canine  teams,  and,  in 
some  locations,  horse  patrols. 

We  also  employ  a  system  of  checkpoints  situated  along  major  roads  and  highways 
leading  away  from  the  border.  These  checkpoints  are  highly  effective  in  the  interdic- 
tion of  both  aliens  and  drugs.  Under  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA),  specially  trained  Border  Patrol  Agents 
have  been  delegated  limited  authority  under  Title  21  that,  coupled  with  limited 
Title  19  authority  from  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  enforce  federal  criminal  laws 
related  to  the  illicit  trafficking  and  importation  of  contraband,  including  illegal 
drugs. 

In  the  past  3  years,  the  Border  Patrol  has  undergone  unprecedented  growth  na- 
tionwide. We  will  have  increased  the  number  of  agents  from  4,000  in  1991  to  5,700 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  and  our  goal  is  to  have  7,000  agents  by  the  end  of  1998. 
Beginning  in  1994,  we  have  concentrated  new  Border  Patrol  Agents  in  those  sectors 
which  have  historically  apprehended  the  largest  numbers  of  illegal  aliens  plus  sec- 
tors which  have  experienced  the  greatest  increase  in  illegal  migrant  flows.  (See  at- 
tached chart  of  Border  Patrol  Staffing  and  Apprehensions  by  Sector.)  We  also  have 
begun  tactical  strategies  in  El  Paso,  San  Diego,  Tucson  and  downtown  Brownsville 
that  are  designed  specifically  for  those  geographical  areas. 

Operation  Hold  the  Line,  begun  in  September  1993  in  El  Paso,  was  the  first  illus- 
tration of  our  deterrent  strategy.  It  was  designed  to  maximize  the  visible  presence 
of  Border  Patrol  Agents  at  the  immediate  border  along  a  20  mile  stretch  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River.  The  goal  was  to  preclude  unauthorized  entries  into  the  city  and  envi- 
rons of  El  Paso.  Once  in  the  city,  it  was  much  easier  for  the  aliens  to  obtain  unau- 
thorized employment  or  move  further  into  the  interior  of  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Operation  Gatekeeper  applied  a  similar  deterrent  strategy  beginning  in  October 
1994  in  San  Diego.  Given  the  different  terrain  and  makeup  of  the  border-crossers, 
this  operation  combines  immediate  border  visibility  with  an  expanded  support  struc- 
ture of  stadium  lighting,  fencing,  night  vision  scopes,  and  sensors.  It  also  involves 
pressure  on  smugglers  at  their  drophouses  and  checkpoints  on  the  major  roads  lead- 
ing north  to  Los  Angeles  and  the  interior  of  California. 

In  February  1995,  we  began  tactical  operations  in  Arizona  with  Operation  Safe- 
guard in  Nogales  and,  later,  Douglas. 

We've  seen  dramatic  success  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  daily  migration  from 
Juarez  to  El  Paso  was  cut  by  three-fourths  in  the  first  months  of  Operation  Hold 
the  Line.  Even  with  the  effect  of  peso  devaluation,  apprehensions  in  El  Paso  have 
remained  low.  Since  Operation  Gatekeeper  began,  illegal  entries  into  San  Diego's 
Imperial  Beach  area,  historically  the  most  heavily  trafficked  illegal  corridor,  have 
dropped  56  percent.  Operation  Safeguard  in  Nogales  has  had  similar  results.  Local 
law  enforcement  officials  attribute  a  decrease  in  crime  in  those  communities — at 
least  in  part — to  Border  Patrol  initiatives. 

We  have  continued  to  expand  the  use  of  technology  in  support  of  our  officers  in 
all  the  Southwest  Border  Patrol  Sectors.  For  example,  we  have  installed  IDENT,  a 
computer  system  which  enables  Agents  to  easily  photograph,  fingerprint  and  docu- 
ment aliens  we  arrest.  We  currently  have  120  IDENT  terminals  in  70  locations 
along  the  southwest  border.  Fifty-eight  of  these  terminals  are  spread  throughout 
five  Texas  Border  Patrol  Sectors.  Five  terminals  are  located  in  New  Mexico  at  three 
separate  stations.  California  and  Arizona  have  a  combination  of  45  IDENT  termi- 
nals at  24  sites.  The  remaining  IDENT  terminals  are  at  INS  district  offices,  ports 
of  entry,  and  detention  facilities.  The  IDENT  system  also  provides  agents  with  a 
real  time  look-out  system  for  known  criminals.  The  cumulative  database  tracks  re- 
peat offenders  and  will  help  us  follow  alien  migration  patterns  so  we  can  anticipate 
necessary  tactical  and  strategic  changes. 

We  have  found  night  vision  equipment  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  and  effective 
asset.  Since  1993,  the  Border  Patrol  has  procured  119  long-range,  infra-red  night 
vision  scopes.  In  1996  alone,  44  scopes  were  delivered  to  Texas,  with  five  of  those 
destined  for  Eagle  Pass.  During  FY  1996,  the  Border  Patrol  has  deployed  a  total 
of  96  new  night  vision  scopes.  This  does  not  include  excess  equipment  obtained  from 
military  sources. 

A  large  proportion  of  Border  Patrol  drug  seizures  and  a  tremendous  amount  of 
real-time  intelligence  are  a  direct  result  of  electronic  sensors  placed  along  remote 
or  inaccessible  smuggling  routes.  Nearly  3,000  sensors  have  been  procured  since 
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1993.  That  brings  our  current  total  quantity  of  sensors  to  over  7,000.  In  FY  1995, 
1671  sensors  were  ordered  for  Texas  alone,  with  25  percent  of  the  total  number  ear- 
marked for  the  Del  Rio  Sector.  Of  this  order,  618  have  been  delivered,  with  the  re- 
mainder due  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Border  Patrol  Canine  Program  is  another  example  of  our  commitment  to  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  narcotics  and  aliens  across  our  borders.  We  have  approximately 
170  dogs  trained  for  the  location  of  secreted  persons  and  narcotics.  They  operate 
throughout  the  Border  Patrol  with  concentrations  in  those  Sectors  which  have 
checkpoint  functions.  As  of  June  30,  1996,  these  canines  have  accounted  for  2,189 
combined  marijuana  and  cocaine  seizures  valued  at  $363  million.  As  part  of  our 
interagency  initiatives,  our  dogs  have  responded  to  828  requests  for  canine  assist- 
ance from  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Although  investigation  of  narcotics  cases  is  not  a  responsibility  of  the  INS  or  the 
Border  Patrol,  opportunistic  border  interdiction  of  narcotics  is  a  primary  part  of  our 
mission.  The  volume  of  Border  Patrol  drug  seizures  has  climbed  steadily:  from  150 
tons  of  marijuana  in  Fiscal  Year  1991,  to  304  tons  of  marijuana  in  1995.  Our  co- 
caine seizures  have  increased  from  13.6  tons  in  1991  to  22  tons  in  1995.  These  inter- 
dictions have  provided  critical  leads  to  the  investigative  agencies,  contributing  to  the 
disruption  of  drug  trafficking  organizations  and  independent  smugglers.  The  com- 
bined value  of  our  drug  seizures  is  nearly  two  billion  dollars.  There  is  no  dollar 
value  that  can  be  attached  to  the  problems  associated  with  these  drugs  if  they  had 
been  allowed  on  our  streets  and  in  our  schools. 

These  seizures  were  made  as  part  of  our  primary  mission  of  controlling  the  border 
through  deterrence  and  interdiction.  To  give  a  further  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  our  workload,  we  made  1,271,390  arrests  of  illegal  immigrants  along  the  South- 
west border  during  1995. 

In  performing  all  these  tasks,  the  Border  Patrol  has  formed  effective,  lasting  part- 
nerships with  the  DEA,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Customs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (DOD),  the  Department  of  State  and  a  number  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, including  the  government  of  Mexico. 

INS  has  received  significant  support  from  the  United  States  military  and  National 
Guard  units  based  on  Presidential  directives  and  Congressional  legislative  provi- 
sions that  the  Department  of  Defense  should  provide  counter-drug  intelligence, 
training,  and  direct  tactical  support  to  the  combined  efforts  to  curb  drug  trafficking. 
Military  and  National  Guard  personnel  are  currently  serving  as  listening  post/obser- 
vation post  monitors,  intelligence  analysts,  electronic  technicians,  vehicle  and  air- 
craft mechanics,  bus  drivers,  sensor  board  monitors,  low-light  television  operators, 
and  firing  range  officers. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  military  and  National  Guard  personnel  have  assisted 
INS  officers  in  building  over  41  miles  of  fencing  in  California  and  Arizona.  This 
year,  various  military  and  National  Guard  units  will  complete  another  15  miles  in 
the  San  Diego  and  Tucson  Sectors  and  2.3  miles  in  the  El  Paso  Sector.  The  military 
construction  units  have  also  built  roads  to  access  the  fencing  as  well  as  roads  along 
the  entire  length  of  fencing.  These  roads  were  designed  and  built  in  areas  where 
roads  have  never  existed  before  and  significantly  enhance  our  effectiveness. 

The  Border  Patrol  has  maintained  a  significant  role  in  the  training  of  anti-narcot- 
ics officers  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  From  1987  to  1993,  Agents  from 
the  Border  Patrol  Tactical  Unit  working  with  DEA,  were  detailed  to  remote  coca- 
producing  areas  of  Central  and  South  America  to  provide  instruction  and  oper- 
ational advice. 

Another  example  of  our  interagency  efforts  has  occurred  in  the  Eagle  Pass  area. 
In  a  three-week  period  in  April,  an  interagency  operation  resulted  in  the  Border  Pa- 
trol seizing  almost  3,000  pounds  of  marijuana  and  765  pounds  of  cocaine  with  a 
total  street  value  of  $24.5  million  as  well  as  the  apprehension  of  3,717  illegal  aliens. 
We  plan  to  continue  this  interagency  operation.  The  Border  Patrol  works  with  Mexi- 
can law  enforcement  along  the  border  to  stem  border  banditry,  drug  smuggling,  and 
other  criminal  activity.  We  have  created  procedures  and  structures  for  a  more  rapid 
and  coordinated  response  to  specific  criminal  activity. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  designated  formal  organizations  called  Grupo  Beta 
in  the  San  Diego-Tijuana  area  and  the  Nogales,  Arizona-Nogales,  Mexico  area  that 
focus  on  combating  crime  and  drug  smuggling  at  the  border.  In  addition  to  Grupo 
Beta,  the  other  sectors  also  have  cross-border  quick  response  activities  that  are 
closely  coordinated  with  Mexican  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Another  positive  stride  we  have  made  with  Mexico  concerns  lane  runners — large 
groups  of  aliens  who  used  to  charge  into  oncoming  traffic  at  the  San  Diego  port  of 
entry.  We  know  that  these  runners  sometimes  carried  packets  of  heroin  attached 
to  their  bodies.  Border  Patrol  and  Grupo  Beta,  working  cooperatively,  share  success 
in  eliminating  this  type  of  drug  smuggling  and  border  running. 
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In  summary,  let  me  say  that  the  mission  of  the  INS  and  its  Border  Patrol  has 
remained  the  same;  to  work,  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  to  secure  the  exter- 
nal borders  of  the  United  States.  However,  our  approach  has  changed.  It  is  based 
on:  Prevention  through  deterrence;  flexibility  to  address  vulnerable  areas  via  a  com- 
prehensive strategy;  technology  as  a  force  multiplier;  and  redeployment  of  personnel 
and  resources  to  key  border  areas. 

The  U.S.  government  has  made  clear  progress  in  regaining  control  along  the 
Southwest  border.  INS  is  advancing  each  of  the  key  objectives  of  the  border  control 
strategy.  It  has  secured  areas  of  the  border  where  just  two  years  ago  aliens  freely 
crossed  with  impunity.  We  have  closed  off  traditional  traffic  routes,  forcing  illegal 
crossers  to  remote  regions,  thus  using  longer  and  more  arduous  routes  while  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  greater  risk  of  apprehension.  In  short,  INS  is  successfully  rais- 
ing the  cost  and  difficulty  of  entering  the  United  States  illegally. 

These  efforts  have  also  disrupted  former  routes  for  bringing  in  illicit  drugs.  They 
have  forced  smugglers  and  port-runners  to  use  ports  of  entry  and  untraditional 
routes  (e.g.  tunnels)  to  further  their  illegal  activities.  However,  Operation  Hard 
Line,  a  Customs  program  aimed  at  such  activities,  complements  the  Border  Patrol 
tactical  operations  along  the  border,  all  of  which  support  the  Administration's  anti- 
drug efforts  on  the  Southwest  border.  Regaining  control  of  our  borders  in  an  on- 
going task.  We  appreciate  the  attention  of  this  Committee  to  the  problems  we  face, 
and,  again  thank  the  Congress  for  its  support  of  our  endeavor. 

This  concludes  my  written  testimony  and  I  will  now  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 


Prepared  Statement  of  Walter  Biondi,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Office  of 
Investigations,  U.S.  Customs  Service 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  it  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  dis- 
cuss developments  in  narcotics  interdiction  along  our  Southwest  Border.  Although 
the  Customs  Service's  mission  is  extremely  diverse,  none  of  the  challenges  we  face 
is  more  important  than  stemming  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this  country.  The  Customs 
Service  remains  cognizant  of  the  impact  drug  and  smuggling,  and  those  responsible, 
have  on  our  nation's  cities  and  rural  communities.  We  are  particularly  aware  of  the 
impact  on  those  individuals  living  or  conducting  business  in  those  geographic  areas 
also  utilized  by  smuggling  organizations  to  conduct  their  illegal  activity.  The  Cus- 
toms Service  is  proud  to  be  part  of  a  coordinated  law  enforcement  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  problems  created  by  drug  smugglers  on  the  Southwest  Border.  I  assure 
you  we  will  continue  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  all  border  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  end  the  threat  drug  smuggler's  pose  to  our  nation's  communities. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  Customs'  response  to  the  increase  in  narcotics  smug- 
gling along  the  Southwest  Border.  My  remarks  will  include  a  brief  overview  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem,  as  well  as  what  we  are  doing  now  to  meet  the  challenge  and 
what  we  hope  to  do  in  the  future  with  the  continued  support  from  this  Committee 
and  others. 

As  you  know,  the  level  of  narcotics  trafficking  along  our  Southwest  Border  is 
nothing  less  than  a  threat  to  our  national  security.  To  confront  this  threat,  Customs 
has  devised  a  long-term  strategy  known  as  Operation  Hard  Line.  The  Congress  has 
supported  this  initiative  to  date,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the  President's 
FY97  Budget  request,  which  includes  an  additional  appropriation  of  $65  million  for 
Hard  Line.  The  House  of  Representatives  recently  supported  this  request  when  it 
passed  the  FY97  Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General  Government  Appropriations 
bill.  We  hope  the  Senate  will  also  support  this  request. 

THE  CHALLENGE 

As  the  nation's  principal  border  narcotics  interdiction  agency  at  our  nation's  ports 
of  entry,  Customs  faces  the  daunting  task  of  confronting  Mexican  and  other  traffick- 
ing organizations  along  the  2,000  mile  long  Southwest  Border.  Moreover,  Customs 
processes  the  2.8  million  commercial  trucks,  84  million  cars,  and  232  million  people 
that  entered  the  U.S.  through  38  ports  on  the  Southwest  border  in  FY95.  In  con- 
trast, Customs  currently  has  a  work  force  of  approximately  3,400  working  along  the 
Southwest  Border,  which  includes  inspectors,  investigators,  canine  teams,  analysts, 
and  support  staff. 

Due  to  the  successful  multi-agency  interdiction  effort  in  South  Florida  and  the 
Caribbean  during  the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's,  narcotics  trafficking  organiza- 
tions began  to  shift  their  operations  to  the  Southwest  Border.  As  a  result,  Customs 
was  faced  with  a  dramatic  increase  in  narcotics  smuggling  and  related  violence  in 
that  region. 
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The  four  primary  Mexican  narcotics  trafficking  organizations  are  responsible  for 
a  large  and  growing  share  of  the  illegal  drugs  found  on  American  streets.  Tradition- 
ally, these  Mexican  groups  were  mainly  concerned  with  smuggling  marijuana  into 
the  U.S.  Realizing  that  the  transportation  routes  were  already  in  place,  the  Colom- 
bian drug  cartels  hired  the  Mexican  groups  to  smuggle  cocaine  across  the  Southwest 
Border.  Over  time,  the  Mexican  traffickers  increasingly  received  payment  from  the 
Colombians  in  the  form  of  a  percentage  of  the  cocaine  shipments.  This  "payment  in 
product"  enabled  the  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  to  build  their  own  distribu- 
tion networks  into  and  throughout  the  U.S.  An  additional  incentive  to  receiving 
"product"  as  a  form  ofpayment  for  moving  the  narcotics  across  the  Southwest  Bor- 
der gives  Mexican  trafficking  organizations  the  ability  to  undercut  their  Colombian 
partners/competitors  and  reap  100%  profit  for  their  illegal  activities.  In  addition, 
these  same  organizations  are  continuing  to  be  responsible  for  the  smuggling  of  her- 
oin, marijuana,  and  are  beginning  to  dominate  the  U.S.  methamphetamine  trade. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Customs  has  discovered  numerous  illegal  drug  ship- 
ments all  along  the  Southwest  Border  being  smuggled  in  the  following  areas:  pas- 
senger vehicles,  commercial  cargo  and  conveyances,  and  pedestrians  at  the  ports  of 
entry;  four-wheel  drive  vehicles  and  backpackers  in  between  the  ports  of  entry;  and 
private  aircraft  flying  over  the  border.  In  addition  to  these  more  conventional  smug- 
gling routes,  there  was  the  discovery  of  the  three  infamous  subterranean  tunnels 
used  to  smuggle  drugs  and  illegal  aliens  under  the  border. 

In  FY94,  Customs  saw  a  dramatic  increase  in  another  method  of  drug  smuggling 
along  the  Southwest  Border  known  as  "port  running".  Port  runners,  driving  vehicles 
loaded  with  illegal  drugs,  speed  through  ports  of  entry  to  avoid  capture.  This  violent 
smuggling  method,  which  at  times  has  resulted  in  high-speed  chases  and  gun  fire, 
endangering  the  lives  of  federal  officers  and  innocent  bystanders. 

CUSTOMS  ACTION  PLAN:  OPERATION  HARD  LINE 

In  response  to  the  increased  level  of  narcotics  trafficking  and  related  violence 
along  the  Southwest  Border,  Customs  developed  a  long-term  strategy  focusing  on 
permanently  hardening  our  interdiction  and  investigative  efforts  at  the  ports  of 
entry.  In  February  1995,  Customs  Commissioner  George  Weise  formally  announced 
the  beginning  of  Operation  Hard  Line.  The  major  operational  components  of  Hard 
Line  focus  on:  smuggling  in  vehicles  and  commercial  cargo;  investigations;  and  intel- 
ligence support.  Customs  was  able  to  initiate  Hard  Line  by  reallocating  some  of  our 
own  resources.  Subsequent  Congressional  appropriations  of  $39  million  for  FY96  en- 
abled us  to  continue  implementing  the  initiative. 

Implementation  of  Hard  Line  proceeded  along  many  fronts.  Port  facilities  were  re- 
modeled to  include  structural  deterrents  to  port  running,  such  a  pneumatic,  hydrau- 
lic and  stationary  bollards,  jersey  barriers,  and  tire  deflating  devices.  Customs  offi- 
cers picked  up  the  pace  of  inspections  by  roving  the  lines  of  trucks  and  cars  waiting 
to  enter  the  U.S.  utilizing  various  "pre-primary"  inspectional  techniques,  such  as  be- 
havioral analysis,  questioning  drivers,  and  running  the  drug  sniffing  dogs.  We  also 
increased  the  use  of  a  practice  known  as  the  "block  blitz",  in  which  inspectors  ran- 
domly select  whole  lines  of  traffic  for  complete  inspection.  In  addition  to  facility  im- 
provements and  operational  changes,  Customs  has  acquired  high  technology,  non- 
intrusive  inspectional  devices  which  enable  our  officers  to  work  more  efficiently.  A 
few  examples  of  these  devices  are  the  truck  x-ray,  mobile  x-ray,  pallet  x-ray,  "Bust- 
er" density  meter,  laser  range  finder,  and  fiberoptic  scope. 

Customs  also  reallocated  personnel  resources  and  began  transferring  to  the  South- 
west Border  160  Special  Agents  from  other  areas  of  the  country.  These  agents  have 
already  been  instrumental  in  supplementing  our  investigative  efforts  in  conducting 
nearly  5,000  narcotic  investigations  along  the  Southwest  border.  They  were  also 
used  to  increase  our  participation  in  numerous  controlled  deliveries  of  seized  narcot- 
ics with  the  goal  of  increasing  the  number  of  arrests  leading  to  the  disruption  and 
dismantling  of  the  Mexican  smuggling  organizations. 

CUSTOMS  AVIATION  PROGRAM 

The  Customs  Aviation  Program  has  made  significant  contributions  to  our  efforts 
in  protecting  our  Southwest  Border  from  being  exploited  for  illegal  smuggling  activi- 
ties. While  continuing  to  deny  drug  trafficking  organizations  the  option  of  using  our 
airways  to  transport  narcotics  from  Mexico  into  the  U.S.,  Customs  aircraft  provide 
valuable  support  to  our  investigative  and  enforcement  efforts  along  the  Southwest 
Border.  For  example,  Customs  aircraft,  such  as  the  Black  Hawk  helicopter  on  loan 
to  us  from  the  Department  of  Defense,  provide  assistance  in  addressing  the  threat 
of  port  runners  along  the  southwest  border  as  well  as  supporting  the  Border  Patrol 
in  identifying  and  maintaining  surveillance  of  suspect  traffickers  crossing  in  be- 
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tween  the  ports  of  entry.  Our  aircraft  also  provide  invaluable  support  to  surveillance 
efforts  when  conducting  controlled  deliveries  and  pass-throughs  from  the  ports  of 
entry  to  distribution  points  throughout  the  U.S. 

Also  of  note  is  the  contribution  that  the  Customs  Domestic  Air  Interdiction  Co- 
ordination Center,  or  "DAICC",  has  made  to  operation  Hard  Line.  Using  aircraft  tar- 
get information  obtained  by  the  aerostat  radars,  the  DAICC  identifies  and  monitors 
suspicious  aircraft  activity  in  northern  Mexico.  This  information  as  to  where  in 
northern  Mexico  drugs  are  being  transported  is  forwarded  to  Customs  and  Border 
Patrol  officers  so  that  they  may  anticipate  where  the  drugs  will  likely  cross  the 
Southwest  Border. 

Customs  aircraft  also  help  to  address  the  flow  of  drags  into  Mexico.  Customs  P- 
3  AEW  and  Citation  II  interceptor  aircraft  play  a  key  role  in  source  nation  interdic- 
tion programs  which  target  the  trafficker  airbridge  from  Peru  through  Colombia  to 
Mexico.  Source  nation  interdiction  programs,  with  critical  assistance  by  Customs 
aircraft,  last  year  successfully  disrupted  the  cocaine  economy  of  much  of  Peru.  Cus- 
toms aircraft  also  are  essential  to  Mexican  efforts  to  interdict  the  flow  of  drugs  com- 
ing into  Mexico.  By  detecting  and  monitoring  drug  trafficking  aircraft  departing 
South  America,  we  can  provide  information  to  Mexican  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
time  for  them  to  prepare  and  game  receptions  at,  the  transshipment  destination  in 
Mexico.  Since  1990,  Customs  has  also  based  two  of  its  Citation  II  interceptor  air- 
craft in  Mexico  to  provide  dedicated,  hands-on  training  to  Mexican  pilots  in  the  tac- 
tics of  airborne  intercept  and  tracking.  This  program  has  yielded  tremendous  results 
in  terms  of  enhancing  the  Government  of  Mexico's  ability  to  successfully  interdict 
drug  trafficking  aircraft  attempting  to  use  their  country  as  a  transshipment  point 
for  drugs  entering  the  U.S. 

Customs  P-3  AEW  aircraft  also  provide  a  great  deal  of  support  to  the  Southwest 
Border  narcotics  interdiction  initiative  by  detecting  and  monitoring  drug  trafficking 
aircraft  departing  South  America  en  route  to  transshipment  points  in  Mexico;  as 
well  as  by  providing  gap-fill  coverage  for  downed  Southwest  Border  aerostats.  Be- 
cause of  their  exceptional  capabilities,  comparative  cost-efficiency,  and,  hence,  the 
tremendous  demand  for  Customs  P-3  AEW  aircraft,  the  Administration  has  identi- 
fied to  Congress  the  need  for  two  more  of  these  aircraft  to  be  added  to  the  Customs 
fleet. 

INTELLIGENCE  PROGRAM 

In  support  of  Hard  Line,  Customs  formed  Intelligence  Collection  Analysis  Teams 
(ICATs)  at  the  seven  major  Southwest  Border  ports  of  entry  and  at  two  Customs 
Air  Branch  offices  to  aggressively  pursue  the  objective  of  collecting,  analyzing  and 
disseminating  intelligence  related  to  drug  smuggling  in  their  geographic  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  ICATs  are  cross-functional,  multi-discipline  intelligence  teams  that 
take  full  advantage  of  the  talents  and  experiences  of  the  Customs  inspector,  agent 
and  intelligence  analyst,  as  well  as  input  from  state  and  local  law  enforcement.  The 
ICATs  utilize  information  available  from  local  sources  such  as  informants,  news- 
papers, and  the  local  import/export  community,  and  have  significantly  improved  the 
volume  and  quality  of  intelligence  related  to  Southwest  Border  narcotics  smuggling. 
The  establishment  of  this  multi-discipline  concept  provides  a  place  where  field  offi- 
cers can  go  to  receive  timely  intelligence  information.  These  teams  also  produce  de- 
tailed Port  Seizure  Analyses  which  paint  a  complete  picture  of  a  failed  smuggling 
attempt.  The  ICATs  are  credited  with  producing  intelligence  that  has  led  to  numer- 
ous drug  seizures  and  arrests  since  the  inception  of  Hard  Line. 

Customs  also  realized  that,  as  we  became  more  effective  in  deterring  the  use  of 
passenger  vehicles  to  smuggle  drugs  through  the  ports  of  entry,  the  drug  smugglers 
would  then  turn  to  concealing  narcotics  in  commercial  cargo  and  conveyances  along 
the  Southwest  Border.  To  address  this  situation,  Customs  conducted  an  extensive 
"gate-to-gate"  review  of  its  cargo  processing  procedures  to  identify  vulnerabilities 
that  could  be  exploited  by  drug  smugglers.  Systems  identified  as  needing  improve- 
ment were  given  priority  attention.  One  result  of  this  review  was  the  modification 
of  the  Line  Release  Program. 

LINE  RELEASE  PROGRAM 

Initiated  on  the  Southwest  Border  in  1987,  the  Line  Release  Program  is  only  one 
of  several  cargo  systems  designed  to  assist  Customs  inspectors  in  processing  cargo. 
The  program  is  designed  to  identify  to  the  inspector  those  importers  that  ship  low- 
risk  repetitive  shipments.  To  participate  in  the  Line  Release  Program  an  importer 
or  shipper  must  submit  an  application,  and  Customs,  along  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  perform  43  checks  and  que- 
ries utilizing  our  commercial  and  enforcement  databases.  In  addition,  the  inspector 
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has  the  authority  to  examine  any  Line  Release  shipment  that  is  suspected  of  con- 
taining drugs. 

LAND  BORDER  CARRIER  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

Under  a  new  policy  that  Commissioner  George  Weise  announced  last  September, 
Customs  now  requires  Line  Release  participants  to  use  only  those  transport  compa- 
nies that  are  signatories  to  the  Land  Border  Carrier  Initiative  Program  (LBCIP). 
The  LBCIP  was  developed  as  part  of  Operation  Hard  Line  to  enlist  the  support  of 
transport  companies  in  the  war  on  drugs.  The  purpose  of  the  LBCIP  is  to  deter 
smugglers  from  using  commercial  cargo  and  conveyances  by  providing  the  transport 
companies  with  incentives  to  improve  the  security  of  their  facilities  and  convey- 
ances, and  to  encourage  these  companies  to  recognize  and  report  suspected  illegal 
activities  to  Customs. 

Effective  January  1,  1996,  all  new  applicants  to  the  Line  Release  Program  must 
have  their  merchandise  transported  by  a  LBCIP-signatory  trucking  company;  and 
effective  July  1,  1996,  all  Line  Release  participants  must  use  LBCIP-signatory  com- 
panies. 

RESULTS  TO  DATE 

It  has  now  been  16  months  since  the  inception  of  Operation  Hard  Line,  and  the 
program  is  already  paying  dividends  on  our  investment  along  the  Southwest  Border. 
For  example,  incidents  of  port  running  have  dropped  by  over  54  percent  since  FY94. 

FY95  Customs  drug  seizures  along  the  Southwest  border  showed  a  dramatic  in- 
crease over  FY94.  The  total  number  of  seizures  of  narcotics  jumped  22  percent, 
while  the  amount  of  drugs  seized,  in  pounds,  rose  even  more — by  24  percent.  A 
record  51,162  pounds  of  cocaine  was  seized,  a  19  percent  increase  over  the  year  be- 
fore; 137  pounds  of  heroin,  a  108  percent  increase;  and  407,337  pounds  of  mari- 
juana, a  25  percent  rise.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  FY96,  the  number  of  Customs' 
Southwest  border  drug  seizures  continued  to  rise. 

The  number  of  narcotics  seizures  being  made  in  commercial  cargo  shipments  is 
also  on  the  rise:  a  total  of  26  in  1995,  more  than  double  the  preceding  year's  total 
of  12.  Seven  of  these  were  cocaine  seizures,  a  Customs  record  for  the  Southwest  bor- 
der. And  thus  far  this  fiscal  year,  our  seizure  data  continues  to  reflect  Operation 
Hard  Line's  progress.  To  date  in  FY96,  we  have  already  made  a  total  of  47  narcotics 
seizures  in  commercial  cargo  on  the  Southwest  Border,  eleven  of  which  were  cocaine 
seizures  totaling  over  13,655  pounds.  This  highlights  the  shift  of  large  loads  of  co- 
caine from  passenger  vehicles  to  commercial  cargo  shipments. 

But  Customs  narcotics  seizure  statistics  at  Southwest  Border  ports  of  entry  reveal 
only  part  of  the  story  about  Operation  Hard  Line's  success.  Hard  Line  is  now  caus- 
ing smugglers  to  once  again  look  for  other  trafficking  routes  to  get  their  illegal 
drugs  into  the  U.S.  One  indicator  of  this  trend  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  nar- 
cotics seizures  made  in  between  the  ports  of  entry.  Cocaine  seizures  made  by  Cus- 
toms and  the  Border  Patrol  in  between  the  ports  totaled  50,000  pounds  in  FY95  and 
represented  a  49  percent  increase  over  FY94,  while  marijuana  seizures  by  both 
agencies  in  between  the  ports  totaled  607,000  pounds  which  was  a  24  percent  in- 
crease compared  to  the  previous  year. 

Another  indicator  that  Hard  Line  is  causing  the  drug  smugglers  to  change  their 
methods  on  the  Southwest  Border  is  the  smuggler's  increased  targeting  of  our  most 
remote,  vulnerable  ports  of  entry.  The  following  recent  seizures  highlight  this  new 
development:  On  June  1,  1996,  Customs  inspectors  seized  1,018  pounds  of  cocaine 
concealed  in  a  false  wall  of  a  refrigerated  trailer  loaded  with  a  commercial  shipment 
of  mixed  produce  at  the  port  of  Pharr,  Texas;  On  May  25,  1996,  Customs  inspectors 
at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  discovered  2,039  pounds  of  cocaine  concealed 
in  a  false  floor  compartment  of  a  refrigerated  trailer  loaded  with  a  commercial  ship- 
ment of  carrots;  On  May  16,  1996,  Customs  inspectors,  with  assistance  from  Califor- 
nia National  Guard  personnel,  seized  548  pounds  of  marijuana  concealed  in 
hollowed-out  "I-beams"  in  the  undercarriage  of  a  trailer  at  the  port  of  Tecate,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  also  begun  to  see  an  increase  in  drug  smuggling  ac- 
tivity around  the  Southwest  Border.  Smuggling  organizations  are  using  fishing  ves- 
sels and  smaller  inflatable  boats  to  smuggle  cocaine  and  marijuana  into  the  U.S. 
from  Mexico.  The  increase  in  this  activity  has  been  most  evident  in  the  waters  off 
of  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  San  Diego,  California.  Recently,  there  was  a  seizure  of 
900  pounds  of  marijuana  off  the  coast  of  San  Diego  in  a  14-foot  inflatable  boat.  Dur- 
ing March  1996,  1,957  kilograms  of  marijuana  was  seized  on  the  beaches  near 
Brownsville,  Texas.  To  address  this  recent  development,  Customs  has  increased  the 
number  of  our  vessels  assigned  to  San  Diego,  and  we  have  intensified  our  marine 
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enforcement  efforts  in  both  geographic  areas.  Customs  aircraft  are  also  serving  as 
a  valuable  tool  in  addressing  this  emerging  marine  smuggling  threat  by  providing 
aerial  search  and  surveillance  support  of  suspect  drug  trafficking  vessels  approach- 
ing U.S.  shores. 

This  brings  me  to  perhaps  the  most  important  indicator  that  Hard  Line  is  having 
an  impact  on  narcotics  trafficking  on  the  Southwest  Border — the  recent  increase  in 
drug  smuggling  activity  taking  place  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  particularly  around 
Puerto  Rico.  The  Colombian  drug  cartels  appear  to  be  expanding  their  delivery 
paths  and  are  increasingly  resorting  to  their  predominant  trafficking  routes  of  the 
1980's. 

THE  FUTURE  AND  CUSTOMS  RESOURCE  REQUIREMENTS 

It  has  been  a  favorable  beginning  for  Operation  Hard  Line.  But  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. There  is  much  more  to  be  done  and  Customs  is  committed  to  getting  it 
done.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  taking  Hard  Line  to  the  next  levels  with  Hard 
Line  II  and  III. 

Hard  Line  II,  which  we  are  implementing  in  FY96,  is  an  expansion  of  the  Hard 
Line  strategy  to  include  the  entire  Southern  Tier  of  the  U.S.,  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Juan.  To  address  the  problem  of  increased  drug  smuggling  in  the  Puerto  Rico  area, 
Customs,  with  support  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  implementing  Op- 
eration Gateway  as  an  element  of  Hard  Line  II.  Operation  Gateway  is  a  multi-dis- 
ciplinary, multi-agency  approach  to  the  problem  of  narcotics  smuggling  and  money- 
laundering  in  the  Caribbean.  This  initiative  encompasses  all  areas  of  interdiction, 
including:  expanded  marine  and  air  enforcement,  increased  cargo  examinations,  out- 
bound initiatives  (international  and  continental  U.S.),  and  expanded  small  vessel 
searches.  It  also  calls  for  use  of  advanced  technology,  additional  inspectional  and  in- 
vestigative support,  and  the  resources  necessary  for  more  effective  interdiction  strat- 
egy. Customs  has  reallocated  $5  million  to  support  the  various  elements  of  Gateway 
and  plans  to  receive  an  additional  $2.5  million  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  for  this  operation. 

Hard  Line  II  also  includes  a  number  of  special  intensive  enforcement  programs. 
These  short-term  "pulse  and  surge"  narcotics  interdiction  programs  will  enhance  our 
traditional  approaches  to  the  counter-narcotics  problem.  During  FY96,  we  are  detail- 
ing 40  Customs  inspectors  and  100  Special  Agents  to  the  Southern  Tier  of  the  U.S. 
to  immediately  begin  using  the  new  vessels,  aircraft,  and  other  anti-smuggling  tech- 
nology. We  have  briefed  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Services  and  other  agencies  on  these  programs  and  our  goals  so  that 
they  too  can  integrate  their  operations  into  ours. 

Customs  is  continuing  to  significantly  increase  its  staffing  along  the  Southwest 
border.  By  the  end  of  FY96,  all  of  the  160  Special  Agents  and  intelligence  experts 
being  permanently  relocated  should  be  in  place.  During  FY96,  we  are  continuing  to 
make  the  necessary  physical  improvements  to  our  Southwest  border  ports  of  entry, 
and  our  inspectors  are  being  equipped  with  better  tools  to  perform  more  intensive 
narcotics  exams.  Customs  has  procured  4  additional  truck  x-ray  systems;  paid  over- 
time for  pre-primary  operations;  purchased  1,700  sets  of  body  armor;  funded  integ- 
rity training;  and  purchased  126  additional  vehicles,  and  other  equipment.  In  all, 
we  will  have  committed  $55  million  to  improving  drug  interdiction  operations  on  the 
Southwest  Border  by  the  end  of  FY96.  This  is  a  significant  investment  since  Cus- 
toms receives  just  a  small  fraction  of  the  U.S.  Government's  total  drug  resources, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  seize  more  drugs  than  all  other  federal  agencies  combined. 

The  implementation  of  all  the  various  elements  of  Hard  Line  II  will  bridge  the 
period  of  time  between  the  initial  phase  of  the  strategy  and  the  FY97  phase  known 
as  Hard  Line  III.  Hard  Line  III  is  the  permanent  hardening  of  the  Southern  Tier 
of  the  U.S. 

FUNDING 

The  President's  FY97  Budget  request  included  an  appropriation  of  $65  million  for 
Hard  Line  III.  The  $65  million  will  provide  for  657  new  positions  for  Customs  in- 
spectors, special  agents,  canine  enforcement  officers  and  investigative  and  support 
personnel  on  the  Southwest  Border,  as  well  as  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  tech- 
nology for  non-intrusive  inspection  of  trucks,  portable  computer  terminals  and  im- 
proved security  for  seizure  storage  vaults.  That  proposal  was  recently  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  it  passed  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Treasury,  Postal 
Service  and  General  Government  Appropriations  bill. 

We  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Committee  will  support  this  important  budget 
request.  The  addition  of  the  permanent  positions  on  the  Southwest  Border,  along 
with  the  implementation  of  the  other  Hard  Line  elements,  such  as  physical  improve- 
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ments  to  port  facilities,  acquisition  of  high  technology  devices,  and  Operation  Gate- 
way in  Puerto  Rico,  will  "Make  a  Difference"  and  force  the  narcotics  traffickers  to 
resort  to  more  desperate,  high-risk  smuggling  routes  and  methods. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  Customs  is  doing  a  better  job  of  interdicting  narcotics  on  the  South- 
west Border  as  a  result  of  Operation  Hard  Line.  Our  ultimate  objective  is  to  develop 
an  interlocking  system  of  measures  that  permanently  and  comprehensively  harden 
our  ports  of  entry  across  the  entire  Southern  Tier  of  the  U.S.  This  means  a  regular 
review  of  Hard  Line's  methods  and  results.  Drug  smugglers  have  a  tremendous  ca- 
pacity for  change  and  innovation,  and  Customs  must  be  prepared  to  counter  their 
moves  quickly. 

Operation  Hard  Line  builds  on  the  narcotics  interdiction  programs  implemented 
by  Customs  over  the  last  two  decades  and  supplements  them  with  the  new  tech- 
niques and  approaches  outlined  herein.  Our  efforts  along  the  Southwest  Border  are 
enhanced  by  the  efforts  of  other  agencies,  such  as  Border  Patrol's  Operation  "Gate- 
keeper" and  "Hold  the  Line"  initiatives. 

As  Commissioner  Weise  stated  in  his  letter  to  Customs  employees  on  the  first  an- 
niversary of  Operation  Hard  Line,  no  mission  of  the  Customs  Service  is  more  impor- 
tant than  effectively  carrying  out  drug  interdiction  responsibilities.  In  doing  so,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  underlying  philosophy  of  Hard  Line  means  smart  en- 
forcement, not  lucky  enforcement.  Customs,  working  together  as  part  team  with  the 
border  and  drug  enforcement  agencies  represented  here  and  with  help  and  support 
from  all  the  Members  of  this  Committee,  plans  to  make  it  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  been  very  supportive  of  Customs  in  the  past,  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  very  productive  future  working  with  you. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  you  may  have. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kruhm.  We  appreciate  all  three 
of  you  being  here  and  we  appreciate  the  information  you  are  shar- 
ing with  us  because  it  is  startling  to  many  people  out  there,  I  am 
sure,  to  see  how  really  bad  this  situation  is. 

Mr.  Ferrarone,  is  the  DEA  required  to  inform  the  Border  Patrol 
along  the  Southwest  border  of  any  surveillance  or  interdiction  oper- 
ations that  are  being  carried  out  in  which  the  DEA  intends  to  par- 
ticipate? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Any  time  we  go  down  into  an  area  we  think  is 
controlled  by  the  Border  Patrol,  we  notify — in  fact,  we  work  with 
them  every  day  and  every  night. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  work  hand  and  glove.  I  see.  To  your 
knowledge,  is  any  Federal  Government  agency  other  than  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  policing  the  U.S.  borders  beyond  the  ports  of  entry? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Would  you  give  that  question  again? 

The  Chairman.  Beyond  the  ports  of  entry,  is  any  other  agency 
or  any  other  entity  of  the  Federal  Government  policing  the  border, 
other  than  the  Border  Patrol  and  yourselves? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Well,  you  have  Customs  that  is  down  on  the 
border  itself  and  that  also  works  with  us  throughout  the  United 
States  and  they  play  a  very  important  role  in  all  of  this. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  DEA  or  you  or  anybody  connected  with 
them — have  you  had  any  operations  which  you  believe  were  com- 
promised as  a  result  of  leaks  of  information  to  these  drug  smug- 
glers or  to  the  drug  cartels? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  We  have  a  number  of  cases  that  we  believe  at 
different  times  have  been  compromised  for  one  reason  or  another. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  who  is  compromising  you? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Sometimes,  it  can  be  local  law  enforcement. 
Sometimes,  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  border.  Sometimes,  it  is 
very  excellent  countersurveillance  run  by  the  traffickers  which  we 
face  all  the  time. 
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The  Chairman.  And  they  have  the  equipment  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  first-rate  equipment  in  all  ways,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  even  better  than  our  own  people,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  the  special  agent  in  charge  for  the  DEA's 
Houston  office,  please  tell  us  what  experience  your  office  has  had 
with  ranchers  who  are  being  coerced  to  allow  drug  smugglers  to 
use  their  property,  and  reportedly  in  some  instances,  are  being  co- 
erced to  sell  their  property,  admittedly  at  inflated  rates,  to  these 
people.  Put  another  way,  how  big  do  you  believe  this  problem  has 
become? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Senator,  before  you  returned  from  the  vote,  I 
had  spoken  to  the  committee  that  I  am  very  familiar  with  the 
rancher  who  was  before  you  today.  He  told  me  his  story  some 
months  ago  and  I  had  the  same  reaction  that  everyone  in  this  room 
had,  which  was  shock,  and  I  was  saddened  by  it.  It  led  me  to  ask 
him  to  bring  other  folks  forward  and  he  did,  and  we  got  to  a  third 
series  of  meetings  where  they  were  able  to  bring  Mexican  ranchers 
across  the  border.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  the  area  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  here,  it  is  a  very,  very  serious  problem  and  that  everything 
that  he  testified  to  today  is  very  close  to  accurate. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  confirmed  that? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes,  we  have,  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  pathetic,  I  think. 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  It  is  sad. 

The  Chairman.  It  really  is.  Does  the  DEA  have  enough  resources 
in  Texas  and  the  other  States  on  our  Southern  borders  to  stop  this 
reported  trend  of  drug  cartels  seizing  control  of  our  borders  in 
America? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Senator  Hatch,  seeing  as  how  it  goes  across  the 
wide  spectrum  of  the  border  here,  and  right  now  I  am  dealing  with 
that  as  we  speak  in  Washington  here  for  DEA,  we  do  not  have 
enough  right  now.  We  are  cognizant  of  that.  We  have  246,  actually, 
agent  positions  right  along  the  border  of  the  United  States  with 
Mexico.  We  have  19  of  those  positions  to  be  filled  by  virtue  of  peo- 
ple being  transferred,  so  we  will  have  that  taken  care  of  before  this 
calendar  year  is  out. 

In  fiscal  year  1997,  we  have  a  budget  specifically  designated  for 
the  border  of  $25  million,  and  in  that  we  have  an  allocation  for  54 
special  agents  to  be  deployed  to  the  Southwest  border.  So  we  will 
be  putting  significant  enhancements  for  us  along  the  border  in  fis- 
cal year  1997. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  of  right  now,  you  don't  have 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  would  say  we  are  not  sufficient  really  to  counter 
this  threat  that  we  have  right  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  we  have  lost  control  of  this  border 
area? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  A  number  of  things  that  have  taken  place  have 
caused  the  traffickers  to  do  what  they  have  done  for  years  and 
years  and  years,  and  that  is  they  are  going  to  the  point  of  least  re- 
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sistance.  You  have  1,200  miles  of  border  in  Mexico  with  Texas 
alone  and  you  have  got  two  anchors,  El  Paso  and  McAllen,  at  each 
end  that  they  traditionally  used. 

As  the  Border  Patrol  and  others  turned  up  the  heat  in  El  Paso 
and  turned  it  up  in  California,  the  trafficking  organizations  moved 
to  that  soft  underbelly,  which  is  hundreds  of  miles  along  that 
Texas-Mexican  border.  In  short,  we  have  got  a  major  problem  on 
our  hands. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  we  done  to  address  the  concerns  of 
people  like  our  rancher  witness  and  others  like  him  in  this  area? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  At  this  kind  of  a  hearing,  I  would  have  to  speak 
very  generally,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are  a  lot  of  resources 
in  the  area  right  now  that  are  working  the  problem  and  results  are 
already  starting  to  show. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  it  a  dangerous  duty  to  be  in  those 
areas? 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes,  it  is.  It  is  dangerous  for  any  law  enforce- 
ment people.  As  you  can  see,  it  is  probably  more  dangerous  for  the 
people  living  there. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  because  they  don't  have  the  capacity  to  de- 
fend themselves  that  you  do,  but  it  is  even  dangerous  for  our  law 
enforcement  people. 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions,  Mr. 
Kruhm,  and  then  I  want  to  turn  to  Senator  Feinstein,  who  does  a 
great  job  in  this  area.  From  your  perspective,  what  is  the  primary 
duty  of  the  Border  Patrol,  just  so  people  will  know,  you  know,  to 
stop  illegal  aliens  from  crossing  the  border  or  to  stop  the  flow  of 
drugs  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Actually,  our  job  is  the  interdiction  of  the  illegal  ac- 
tivity coming  across  the  border.  This  Government  can  ill  afford  to 
have  multi-agencies  out  there  standing  side  by  side  and  only  one 
of  them  responding  when  they  think  their  activity  is  occurring.  So 
over  the  years,  the  way  the  process  has  evolved  and  the  respon- 
sibility has  evolved,  it  has  fallen  on  our  shoulders  to  take  care  of 
this  area  between  the  ports  of  entry  and  our  primary  mission  is  the 
interdiction  of  the  illegal  activity. 

A  lot  of  times,  many  times,  we  will  get  sensor  indications  of  ille- 
gal activity  occurring,  but  we  won't  know  until  we  get  there  wheth- 
er it  is  drugs  or  whether  it  is  aliens  or  whether  it  is  an  exotic  wild- 
life species  being  smuggled  into  the  country.  There  has  been  a  mul- 
titude of  things  that  we  have  interdicted,  including  micro  chips  and 
other  products  coming  across  that  border. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  have  enough  agents  down 
there  to  handle  the  problems,  and  if  not,  what  would  you  like  to 
have? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  The  answer  is,  no,  we  do  not  have  enough  agents 
down  there.  We  need  to  continue  to  bring  in  our  Border  Patrol 
agents,  with  technology,  so  that  we  have  an  appropriate  mix  of 
both  so,  as  we  deploy  people  along  the  border,  the  people  down 
there  have  the  right  technology  and  the  right  equipment  to  be  able 
to  do  their  job.  We  have  to  bring  them  along  together. 

One  of  the  things  that  one  of  the  other  witnesses  touched  on  and 
I  would  like  to  add  here  is  as  we  bring  on  more  and  more  Border 
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Patrol  agents  which  are  critically  needed  out  along  the  border,  we 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  other  agencies.  We  have  an  im- 
pact upon  DEA  by  turning  over  a  lot  more  cases  to  them.  We  have 
an  impact  upon  the  prosecutors.  We  have  an  impact  upon  the  Mar- 
shals Service,  who  has  to  incarcerate  and  haul  the  prisoners 
around.  So  as  we  go  forward  with  this  process,  we  need  to  go  to- 
gether as  multiple  organizations  in  approaching  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Based  upon  current  resources — I  think  this  is 
what  I  am  getting  down  to  and  I  will  make  this  my  last  question 
because  I  know  Senator  Feinstein  wants  to  ask  some  questions,  but 
based  upon  the  current  resources  available  to  you,  do  you  believe 
the  Border  Patrol  has  enough  facilities  and  agents  and  other  equip- 
ment to  stop  this  invasion  of  America's  borders  by  drug  smugglers? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Well,  sir,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can 
stop 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  what  I  am  asking  is,  have  we  lost  control 
of  our  Southern  borders? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  In  some  areas,  the  border  is  in  jeopardy.  In  other 
areas,  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  gain  control.  We  can  shut 
off  a  corridor  to  both,  I  believe,  drug  smuggling 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  additional  agents,  do  you  feel  like  you 
might  be  able  to  get  the  complete  border  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  agents  do  you  think  you 
need? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  We  have  been  looking  at  this  problem  for  the  past 
2  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  added  700  a  year  over  each  of 
the  last  3  years.  We  have  increased  the  budget  from  a  little  over 
$1  billion  to  $2.6  billion,  as  I  recall,  and  it  has  been  about  a  65- 
percent  increase  over  what  it  was  3  years  ago  and  we  are  still  not 
there.  I  agree  with  you,  we  are  not  there.  I  guess  what  I  am  saying 
is,  what  do  you  need? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  My  projection  today  would  be  that  we  need  to  double 
the  force  of  the  Border  Patrol. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  don't  disagree  with  Senator  Gramm  that 
we  should  probably  double  the  force  from  its  current  10,000  to 
20,000? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Well,  right  now  we  are  at  about  5,300,  so  what  I  am 
talking  about 

The  Chairman.  5,300,  so  you  would  double  it  to  10,500? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  The  10,000-agent  range. 

The  Chairman.  OK. 

Mr.  KRUHM.  For  the  first  time,  I  would  like  to  add,  we  are  going 
to  have  the  capability  of  doing  a  substantial  amount  of  training. 
The  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  in  Glencoe,  GA,  has 
not  been  able  to  accommodate  our  attrition  needs  and  these  in- 
creases. 

The  Chairman.  So  we  need  training  center  increases  as  well.  I 
guess  what  I  am  saying  is  that  it  really  bothers  me  that  anybody 
in  this  country  has  to  be  intimidated  by  criminals,  especially  people 
in  rural  areas,  like  ranchers  and  others  who  have  worked  hard  all 
their  lives,  built  up  their  ranches,  have  had  good  families,  and  have 
been  able  to  camp  along  the  rivers  without  fear  of  molestation  or 
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criminal  activity,  and  now  they  are  scared  to  death.  I  don't  think 
any  American  citizen  should  be  in  that  position  and  I  think  we 
have  got  to  change  this. 

It  is  more  than  just  beefing  up  the  Border  Patrol,  it  is  more  than 
just  beefing  up  law  enforcement.  I  think  we  have  got  to  do  that  and 
I  think  you  folks  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  what  you  are  doing 
under  the  circumstances,  but  it  means  using  the  bully  pulpit  of  the 
White  House.  It  means  foreign  policy  pressure  on  neighboring 
countries  that  are  allowing  these  things  to  exist. 

In  Mexico,  it  is  terrible,  but  I  am  going  to  point  to  Colombia.  Co- 
lombia is  now  considered  completely  controlled  by  these  people  by 
many  in  the  world,  and  in  Mexico  it  is  going  to  be  that  way  if  they 
don't  stand  up.  Frankly,  it  is  hard  to  do  it  when  they  outgun  you 
and  they  have  got  better  equipment.  They  have  unlimited  funds 
that  can  be  devoted  to  their  particular  activities,  and  they  are 
doing  it  to  us  now.  Now,  are  we  going  to  let  this  happen  in  this 
country?  If  we  are,  our  kids  are  in  jeopardy.  Our  people  living 
along  these  borders  are  in  jeopardy,  but  then  it  is  just  going  to  pro- 
liferate all  the  way  through  the  country. 

So  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  the  work  that 
you  do.  It  means  a  lot  to  our  country  and  certainly  to  me  person- 
ally, and  we  intend  to  get  you  the  help  that  you  need,  but  you  have 
got  to  help  us  to  know  how  we  do  that  and  it  is  a  lot  more  than 
just  more  agents  and  more  equipment.  We  have  got  to  handle  these 
foreign  policy  things  right  and  we  have  got  to  set  the  tone  in  this 
country  from  the  top  on  down  that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate 
drugs,  that  they  are  bad  for  our  kids.  Our  young  people  have  got 
to  realize  that  it  is  something  that  will  ruin  their  lives. 

If  people  have  used  drugs  in  the  past  and  have  gotten  out  of  that 
and  have  overcome  it,  they  have  got  to  speak  out,  too,  especially 
those  people,  whether  they  are  in  the  administration  or  prior  ad- 
ministrations or  whatever.  They  can't  feel  hypocritical  about  it. 
They  have  got  to  speak  out  against  it  and  we  have  got  to  take  on 
this  menace  to  our  society. 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  all  for  what  you  are  doing.  It  means  a 
lot  to  me  and  I  think  to  everybody  up  here  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. We  respect  you  and  we  want  to  give  you  the  help  that  you 
need,  and  we  want  to  hear  from  you  if  we  are  not  getting  you  the 
help  that  you  need. 

Mr.  Wankel. 

Mr.  Wankel.  You  made  some  brilliant  comments  right  here,  Sen- 
ator, I  must  say,  and  one  thing  that  we  have  got  to  remain  focused 
on  and  understand  across  the  board,  I  think,  in  this  country  is  that 
right  now,  as  Mr.  Constantine,  the  administrator  from  DEA,  says 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least  in  recent  history 
for  the  first  time  we  now  see  that — and  when  you  talk  about  co- 
caine, which  is  still  the  principal  drug  threat  that  we  are  most  con- 
cerned with  as  the  DEA  here  in  this  country,  cocaine  in  the  United 
States  at  the  wholesale  level,  coming  into  the  United  States  and 
then  at  the  wholesale  distribution  level,  is  controlled  by  foreign 
forces.  It  is  controlled  by  Colombian  traffickers  and  increasingly 
Mexican  traffickers  here  in  this  country. 

As  Senator  Feinstein  spoke  to  earlier  in  several  of  her  comments, 
the  Mexican  drug  traffickers,  such  as  Amado  Carillo  Fuentes,  who 
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is  first  among  equals,  at  least,  there  in  Mexico — they  are  becoming 
extremely  more  powerful,  more  rich,  and  more  able  to  influence  in 
their  areas  there  in  Mexico.  The  Colombian  Cali  cartel  became  the 
most  sophisticated,  compartmented,  resource-rich,  technology-driv- 
en criminal  enterprise  we  have  ever  seen,  period,  in  the  world.  The 
Mexicans  have  learned  at  the  foot  of  Miguel  Rodriquez  Arwalla, 
who  was  the  leader  of  that  effort  in  Colombia,  and  they  are  getting 
to  that  level,  the  traffickers. 

The  encouraging  thing  that  we  see — and  I  have  to  agree  a  hun- 
dred percent  with  what  General  McCaffrey  said  when  he  was  here 
speaking — is  that  the  President,  the  Foreign  Minister,  the  attorney 
general,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  INCD  of  Mexico,  we  believe — 
and  we  study  this  very  diligently — have  the  will,  the  commitment 
and  the  integrity  to  go  forward  and  they  have  done  some  things 
that  at  least  give  us  cause  to  believe  that  there  is  more  than  rhet- 
oric here. 

They  have  done  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  for  wire- 
tapping as  the  organized  crime  bill  comes  into  play.  They  have  spo- 
ken of  the  national  security  threat,  just  as  you  talked  about.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  very  concerned  about  Mexico  becoming  the  way 
of  Colombia  as  far  as  how  some  of  the  corruption  led  to  some  of 
the  problems  in  Colombia.  They  are  very  serious  about  it.  They 
talk  openly  in  sessions  now  with  us  about  corruption  and  the  prob- 
lem that  they  have  there  and  the  fact  that  they  need  to  have  a  pro- 
fessional police  force  and  move  forward.  They  have  brought  laws 
into  play  that  I  think  will  pay  some  dividends. 

We  have  been  having  high-level  meetings  that  are  much  more 
meaningful  than  they  have  been  in  years  past.  We  have  got  the 
SRE,  their  version  of  the  State  Department,  involved  with  law  en- 
forcement and  involved  with  the  United  States  much  more  so  than 
we  have  ever  had  before.  A  lot  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  on  the 
border  on  this  side  is  going  to  be  directed  impacted  upon  by  how 
successful  they,  the  Mexicans,  are  south  of  the  border  and  how  suc- 
cessful we  are  in  working  with  them.  So  we  are  going  to  be  working 
very  hard  to  accomplish  that  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  am  concerned  really,  though,  about  cor- 
ruption at  the  operational  level  with  the  Mexican  Government. 

Mr.  Wankel.  It  is  a  problem. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  a  problem,  and  we  have  got  to  bring 
foreign  policy  pressure  on  them  to  realize  that  their  democracy  is 
going  to  be  undermined  and  it  is  going  to  be  destroyed  if  they  keep 
it  up.  Frankly,  if  they  keep  doing  this,  they  are  going  to  hurt  us 
and  we  have  got  to  find  some  way  of  bringing  the  right  pressure 
on  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  whom  we  know  care  for  us  and  we 
care  for  them,  but  it  is  time  that  we  link  arms  and  do  what  has 
to  be  done. 

Senator  Feinstein,  we  will  turn  to  you  and  you  will  finish.  I  may 
have  to  leave  before  you  finish,  and  if  I  do,  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  because  I  am  in  five  conferences  today  and  I  am  running  from 
one  thing  to  the  next.  It  has  been  that  way  all  week  and  you  will 
have  to  forgive  me,  but  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  being  here 
and  I  think  I  will  go  and  leave  you  to  the  mercies  of  Senator  Fein- 
stein, who  really  does  a  good  job  in  this  area,  who  is  very  con- 
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cerned,  as  she  should  be,  from  California,  and  who  I  think  is  a 
great  addition  to  this  committee. 

So,  Senator  Feinstein,  we  will  turn  to  you. 

Senator  Feinstein  [presiding].  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  am  heartened  by  your  comments  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my  word  of  thanks  both  to  the  Border  Patrol — I  think  you  are 
doing  a  very  fine  job — and  to  DEA  as  well. 

Having  said  that,  I  have  some  specific  questions  to  ask,  and  a 
number  of  them.  Let  me  begin  with  the  Border  Patrol.  As  you 
know,  the  Congress  most  probably  would  have  granted  more  than 
700  additional  Border  Patrol  a  year,  except  that  the  department's 
position  was,  quite  frankly,  that  700  was  the  maximum  number 
that  could  be  trained  in  a  year.  As  it  was,  1,000  new  people  in  the 
future,  I  understand,  are  going  to  be  going  into  the  department. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  expand  the  training  resources  and  increase 
the  number  that  can  be  trained  in  a  given  year? 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Senator,  up  until  this  point  we  did  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity through  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center.  To 
bring  on  700  new  agents  means  that — and  to  have  a  net  effect  of 
that  increase  to  the  workforce  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  means 
that  we  also  have  to  backfill  for  all  attrition  that  occurs  during  that 
same  timeframe.  Our  attrition  is  running  about  600  agents  per 
year,  which  automatically  adds  that  additional  recruiting,  hiring, 
screening  and  training  burden  on  the  facilities  that  we  have. 

Senator  FEINSTEIN.  Is  your  answer  that  it  is  not  possible  to  ex- 
pand the  training  facilities  that  you  have  now? 

Mr.  KRUHM.  The  answer  to  that  is  no.  With  the  opening  of  the 
training  facility  at  Charleston,  SC,  which  will  be  dedicated  solely 
to  Border  Patrol  training,  and  with  further  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center,  we  believe  that  we  can 
meet  the  700,  plus  the  attrition.  That  is  a  doable  part  of  the  train- 
ing mission. 

There  is  another  concern,  and  in  talking  with  a  lot  of  chiefs  of 
police,  with  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  with 
the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  their  advice  to  me  is  be  very 
careful,  don't  make  the  mistakes  that  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies have  made  in  the  past  when  they  have  taken  on  a  massive  in- 
fusion of  personnel  and  you  have  inappropriately  mixed  your  expe- 
rienced personnel  with  inexperienced  personnel.  It  creates  prob- 
lems. I  have  talked  to  Director  Freeh  about  it  and  I  have  talked 
to  Administrator  Constantine  about  this  as  well.  It  is  a  concern 
that  we  all  face. 

Senator  Feinstein.  I  thank  you  because  I  think  that  is  a  very 
strong  answer.  I  mean,  I  think  your  judgment  there  is  accurate, 
but  it  still  leaves  a  problem  and  I  want  to  address  that  in  a 
minute. 

Let  me  ask  the  DEA  these  questions.  Has  Mexico — I  am  going 
to  ask  what  the  steps  are — taken  any  concrete  steps  to  take  down 
the  Tijuana  cartel  or  to  extradite  the  Arellano-Felix  brothers? 

Mr.  WANKEL.  Well,  I  can  say  this.  They  haven't  arrested  any  of 
the  Arellano-Felix  brothers  yet,  so  therefore  there  has  been  no  ex- 
tradition. We  are  pushing  very  hard  for  that  and  trying  to  work 
with  the  establishment  of  the  bi-national  task  force  in  Tijuana  to 
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be  the  arm  that  would  be  the  investigative  arm  that  would  look 
into  this  and  bring  this  about.  So  we  haven't  accomplished  that  yet. 

Senator  Feinstein.  So  no  concrete  steps  yet? 

Mr.  WANKEL.  That  have  resulted  in  the  arrests,  certainly,  no. 
They  are  making  efforts.  It  is  subject  to  one's  definition  of  "con- 
crete," I  suspect,  Senator. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Have  you  interviewed  Mr.  Cordeiro 
Antiveras? 

Mr.  Wankel.  No,  DEA  has  not  interviewed  Mr.  Cordeiro.  Some 
DEA  officials  have  worked  in  the  past  with  Mr.  Cordeiro  and  know 
Mr.  Cordeiro,  but  we  have  not  yet  interviewed  him  as  a  result  of 
his  article,  no. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  may  I  respectfully  suggest  that  I  think 
that  you  should. 

Is  it  true  that  DEA  was  paying  $3,200  monthly  rent  on  the  two 
houses  where  the  members  of  this  National  Institute  to  Combat 
Drugs,  under  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  had  their  elite  unit? 

Mr.  Wankel.  DEA  was  paying  for  the  rent  of  the  facility.  I  am 
not  exactly  sure  at  this  time  how  much  we  were  paying  for  that, 
but,  yes,  we  were  paying  for  it. 

Senator  Feinstein.  And  is  it  true  that  the  members  of  the  unit, 
"just  drank  beer  and  watched  TV?" 

Mr.  Wankel.  That  is  not  true  according  to  the  information  I 
have  at  my  disposal,  no. 

Senator  FEINSTEIN.  And  do  you  have  any  information  as  to 
whether,  on  October  18,  Mr.  Cordeiro  received  a  tip  from  DEA  offi- 
cials that  a  large  shipment  of  marijuana  was  moving  toward  the 
United  States  border  near  the  Mexican  city  of  Tecate  and  that  Mr. 
Cordeiro  and  two  of  his  men  intercepted  the  convoy,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  vehicles  carrying  745  pounds  of  marijuana  were 
being  guarded  by  Mexican  federal  police? 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  want  to  be  careful  as  to  what  I  say  here  so  it 
doesn't  get  misconstrued.  We  did  provide  some  information  on  that 
date  and  we  do  know  that  there  were  certain  events  that  followed 
up  that  are  similar  to  what  Mr.  Cordeiro  said,  but  we  don't  have 
the  exact,  definite  knowledge.  We  weren't  there  at  the  scene,  Sen- 
ator. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Is  there  any  investigation,  since  you  sent  the 
information  over,  of  what  did  transpire  going  on? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes.  It  is  our  understanding  from  what  we  have 
been  told  by  the  PGR  and  the  INCD  that  the  Mexican  government 
is  investigating  that  act,  yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Is  DEA  investigating  that  act? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Well,  it  is  in  Mexico  and  Mexico  officials  have  the 
lead.  They  may  be  in  some  discussion  with  our  officers  in  Mexico 
as  well.  I  couldn't  tell  you  with  certainty  just  what  our  involvement 
is  in  that  investigation  at  this  time. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Let  me  give  you  another  incident.  On  Octo- 
ber 25,  Mr.  Cordeiro  told  the  Washington  Post  when  he  discovered 
a  5-ton  shipment  of  cocaine  in  the  Mexican  town  of  San  Luis  Rio 
Colorado  at  the  Arizona  border  that  was  being  guarded  by  a  Fed- 
eral anti-drug  agent,  he  was  ordered  by  his  superiors  to  leave  the 
city  immediately.  Does  the  DEA  know  anything  about  that  inci- 
dent? 
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Mr.  Wankel.  We  don't  have  knowledge  specifically  on  that  inci- 
dent, no. 

Senator  Feinstein.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  finally,  after  four  at- 
tempts on  his  life  and  a  third  successful  effort  by  his  bosses  to  re- 
move him  as  chief  of  the  special  intelligence  unit,  he  quit  the  agen- 
cy. He  said,  I  quit  because  of  all  the  corruption  I  saw  in  Tijuana; 
I  realized  I  couldn't  beat  the  system. 

My  question  to  you  is — well,  let  me  ask  another  thing.  This 
morning  at  a  meeting — I  wasn't  there;  my  chief  of  staff  was — it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Mexico  told  the 
group  of  Senators  and  House  members  that  in  the  first  6  months 
of  this  year  10  people,  of  which  4  are  Mexican  nationals,  have  been 
extradited  to  the  United  States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  can't  tell  you  with  certainty  the  numbers.  There 
have  been  people  extradited  to  the  United  States.  The  Department 
of  Justice  would  have  to  actually  answer  for  what  charges.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  for  drugs,  but  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  that. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Nor  does  DEA  know  who  they  would  be? 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  am  not  familiar  with  who  those  people  are  right 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  may  I  ask  that  you  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  that  information? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes,  I  will. 

[The  information  referred  to  was  not  available  at  presstime.] 

Senator  Feinstein.  You  mentioned  the  money  laundering  laws, 
the  change  of  the  constitution  and  the  passage  and  enactment  of 
a  law  with  respect  to  money  laundering.  Is  that  law  now  in  effect 
and  is  it  being  enforced  in  Mexico,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Some  of  the  laws  are  in  effect  now.  Some  of  the 
money  laundering  or  currency  laws  are  in  effect  and  others  aren't 
in  effect  until — I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  toward  the  end  of  September 
or  first  part  of  October,  such  as  the  wiretap  law  and  certain  others 
that  go  into  play  there.  But  some  are  in  effect  now  and  are  in  the 
process  of  being  acted  upon  or  implemented. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Also  stated  at  this  morning's  meeting  was 
that  2.7  tons  of  precursor  chemicals  used  to  make  methamphet- 
amine  were  imported  at  the  Long  Beach  Harbor  and  shipped  to 
Mexico.  Does  DEA  or  Border  Patrol — it  is  not  your  jurisdiction,  I 
recognize;  it  is  Customs — have  any  information  about  this  2.7  mil- 
lion tons? 

Mr.  WANKEL.  2.7  million  tons?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Senator  Feinstein.  Excuse  me;  2.7  tons.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Wankel.  DEA  does  have  involvement  and  relationship  with 
this  because  DEA  is  responsible  for  the  regulation  of  those  sorts  of 
chemicals,  certainly,  in  the  United  States  and  we  have  been  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  because,  as  you  so 
aptly  point  out,  we  have  a  serious  problem  with  precursor  chemi- 
cals, particularly  pseudo-ephedrine,  in  this  era  going  to  Mexico  and 
then  being  used  either  in  Mexico  for  the  manufacture  of  meth- 
amphetamine  or  that  pseudo-ephedrine  being  shipped  back  north 
in  especially  California  to  be  manufactured — methamphetamine  to 
be  manufactured. 

So  we  have  been  working  and  we  have  a  special  group  under  the 
high-level  contact  group  that  meets  and  is  working  on  chemical 
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precursors,  on  law  in  Mexico.  Currently,  they  don't  have  the  nec- 
essary law  in  place.  They  have  been  cooperating  with  us  and  actu- 
ally stopping  shipments.  The  2.7  tons  is  probably  an  accurate  fig- 
ure. I  would  have  to  go  back  and 

Senator  Feinstein.  Probably  an  accurate  figure? 

Mr.  Wankel.  As  far  as  the  quantity,  yes.  I  would  have  to  go  back 
and  ascertain  that  with  certainty  and  I  will  do  that. 

Senator  Feinstein.  If  you  would,  because  that  would  indicate  a 
real  problem  in  our  customs  if  2.7  million  tons 

Mr.  Wankel.  2.7  tons. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Excuse  me.  Well,  that  is  still  a  lot.  2.7  tons 
is  a  lot. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes,  it  is  a  serious  problem,  it  is  a  serious  effort, 
and  I  don't  think  it  is  so  much  a  problem  with  our  customs.  2.7 
tons  ends  up  being  very  easily  contained  in  a  container.  I  am  not 
minimizing  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  do  a  better  job  of  seizing 
and  interdicting  things  of  this  nature.  We  are  probably  more  right 
now  involved  with  Customs  and  DEA  and  the  Mexican  officials  on 
trying  to  ensure  that  we  don't  have  the,  shall  we  say,  unnecessary 
shipment  of  these  precursors  into  Mexico  when  we  know  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  turned  around  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  as  opposed  to  legitimate  enterprise. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  in 
public,  that  I  am  constantly  receiving  information  that  there  are 
problems  in  Long  Beach.  Now,  whether  there  are  or  there  are  not, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  that,  and  to  have  the  Mexican  Foreign  Min- 
ister make  that  comment,  I  think,  is  a  very  serious  concern  to  us 
that  we  are  not  doing  our  job. 

Mr.  Wankel.  We  will  look  into  that,  and  also  discuss  that  with 
Customs,  Senator. 

Senator  Feinstein.  OK.  Has  there  been  any  evidence  that  the 
Mexican  government  has  made  any  asset  seizures  of  cartel-owned 
property  or  goods  or  money? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes,  they  have  made  seizures  and,  in  fact 

Senator  Feinstein.  And  what  would  those  be? 

Mr."  Wankel.  Recently,  they  have,  within  the  last,  let's  say — I  am 
not  sure  if  it  is  6  months  or  9  months — they  have  had  an  investiga- 
tive team  working  on  Juan  Garcia  Abrego's  assets  and  they  have 
seized  thus  far  about  3.5  million  dollars'  worth  of  assets  of  Juan 
Garcia  Abrego. 

Senator  Feinstein.  And,  of  course,  he  has  been  deported  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Wankel.  He  has  been  expelled,  yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Those  are  the  ones  I  know  about  with  certainty.  I 
think  there  have  been  certain  other  assets  seized  in  Mexico,  but  I 
would  have  to  go  back  and  research  that  and  provide  that  to  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  May  I  ask  that  you  provide  that  to  the  com- 
mittee as  well,  please? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes. 

[The  information  referred  to  was  not  available  at  presstime.] 

Senator  Feinstein.  You  have  heard  the  answer  to  the  question 
on  Border  Patrol  with  respect  to  the  ability  to  train  and  the  need 
to  be  careful  to  see  that  you  have  got  well- trained  people,  and  if 
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you  do  too  many  at  one  time,  that  effort  is  apt  to  be  compromised. 
You  have  also  heard  the  statement  that  we  have  control  of  some 
of  the  border,  but  not  all  of  the  border  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
ascertain  that  parts  of  the  border  are  out  of  control. 

We  have  been  at  this  now  for  a  substantial  period  of  time.  The 
question  arises  whether  we  should  reconsider  the  noninvolvement 
of  military  in  border  efforts  and  whether  it  is  possible,  either  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  DEA  and  the  Border  Patrol  or  a  kind  of  com- 
bination effort,  to  train  various  units  of  military  personnel,  use  ad- 
vance military  technology  as  a  force  multiplier,  and  do  some  per- 
manent bivouacking  at  critical  border  areas  to  prevent  the  kinds  of 
criminal  incursions  that  are  now  taking  place. 

Do  you  believe  this  could  be  done  and  could  be  made  effective? 

Mr.  WANKEL.  I  would  like  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  issues  that  you 
touched  on;  training,  for  one.  First  of  all,  training  is  critical,  and 
Doug  Kruhm,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  ours  and  a  good  friend  of 
mine — we  have  nothing  but  the  highest  of  praise  for  what  the  Bor- 
der Patrol  has  been  able  to  accomplish  with  a  very  difficult  task. 
We  full  well  understand  the  problems  associated  with  recruiting 
and  hiring,  and  doing  so  in  masses  that  have  been  unheard  of  be- 
fore. 

In  fact,  DEA  has  now,  as  Senator  Hutchison  brought  out,  some 
concern  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  down  161  positions  because 
we  haven't  actually  hired  and  brought  people  on  board.  I  would  like 
to  assure  the  committee  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year — we 
have  had  not  been  able  to  hire  as  rapidly  as  we  might  like  to.  The 
cause  of  that  is  somewhat  because  we  have  really  strengthened  our 
screening  process,  part  of  that  to  deal  with  integrity.  We  are  now 
doing  polygraphs  and  things  of  this  nature.  We  feel  it  is  very  im- 
portant and  critical  that  we  have  certain  background  procedures 
put  into  place  to  have  the  best  agents  that  we  can  have  for  the 
coming  effort  that  is  needed. 

So  we  will  have  those  all  hired  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  so 
I  want  the  committee  to 

Senator  Feinstein.  Even  so,  that  is  a  very  few  number  of  agents. 

Mr.  Wankel.  That  is  small.  I  just  wanted  to  answer  that  one 
concern  she  brought  up.  To  get  specifically  to  your  point,  training, 
we  do — in  my  estimation,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
does  not  have  currently  the  training  facility  or  facilities  that  we 
need  in  order  to  bring  on  agents  due  to  attrition  or  due  to  enhance- 
ments that  we  are  going  to  be  getting  for  the  next  foreseeable 
years,  and  that  is  why  we  are  looking  for  our  own  training  acad- 
emy to  stand  side  by  the  side  with  the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico. 
That  will  be  of  some  tremendous  assistance  to  us  if  we  can  get 
that.  That  also  enables  us  to  do  the  necessary  training  of  foreign 
officials  or  seminars  Unking  and  networking  U.S.  and  foreign  offi- 
cials. So  I  would  say  that  is  going  to  be  critical  for  us  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  fiscal  years  1997  and  1998  and  the  other  out- 
years. 

As  far  as  the  military,  I  think  there  can  be  certainly  more  bene- 
fits to  DEA  if  we  could  expand  utilization  of  the  military.  Some  of 
it  may  be  to  do  with  legal  restrictions.  Some  other  of  it  might  be 
just  policy  restrictions  right  now,  but  if  we  can  get  more  military 
to  assist  us  with  intelligence  analyst  activities  to  assist  us  in  dif- 
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ferent  fashions  and  increased  fashions  with  linguist  support — tre- 
mendous for  what  we  are  doing  ourselves  on  the  border  to  go  after 
command  and  control  structures  of  organizations.  As  you  know,  we 
have  increased  the  wiretapping  and  that  is  the  only  way  we  are 
finding  we  can  get  to  the  core  of  these  major  organizations.  Those 
are  two  things  that  would  help  us  tremendously. 

As  far  as  the  bivouac  and  the  other  things,  I  would  rather  defer 
to  Mr.  Kruhm  as  far  as  him  speaking  to  how  that  could  help  us 
as  a  line  on  the  border.  That  is  his  business  more  than  mine.  We 
will  certainly  help  him  and  augment  him  and  his  Border  Patrol  as 
best  we  can,  but  I  would  rather  have  him  comment  on  having  the 
people  positioned  on  the  border. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Before  you  leave  wiretaps,  as  you  know,  in 
this  terrorism  task  force,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  the  administra- 
tion has  submitted  a  request  for  legislation  to  permit  increased 
wiretap  authority,  specifically  the  multi-source;  in  other  words, 
being  able  to  get  a  court  order  that  you  tap  the  individual,  regard- 
less of  whether  that  individual  is  using  a  cellular  phone  or  dif- 
ferent locations. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Do  you  feel  that  DEA  has  adequate  wiretap 
authority  now? 

Mr.  Wankel.  No  Federal  agency  that  is  currently  involved  in 
this  type  of  investigative  activity  has  the  authority  that  they  now 
need,  and  I  am  specifically  talking  about  FBI  and  DEA,  who  are 
most  involved  in  the  title  21  investigative  activity,  which  is  drugs 
federally. 

The  Colombians  started,  and  now  the  Mexicans  have  started  as 
well — they  get  a  phone,  they  use  it  30  days  and  throw  it  away  be- 
cause they  know  it  takes  us  another  period  of  time  to  get  probable 
cause  and  to  get  a  wiretap  on  the  next  phone  number.  That  ends 
up  being  a  terrible  problem  for  us.  Likewise,  a  problem  for  us  is 
as  they  move  into  digital  telephones  and  the  fact  that  we  don't  now 
have  the  legislation  that  enables  us  to  do  some  of  that  wiretapping. 

The  fact  that — Mr.  Ferrarone  didn't  touch  on  it,  but  let  me  touch 
on  it — the  fact  that  we  now  have  certain  traffickers,  including  cer- 
tain Mexican  traffickers,  that  are  beginning  to  use  encryption — we 
have  to  have  the  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  types  of  technique  and 
technology  that  these  traffickers  are  employing  and  beginning  to 
employ  on  a  daily- type  basis. 

Senator  Feinstein.  What  would  be  of  help  to  you?  What  do  you 
need? 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  think  the  law  that  is  currently  presented — if  we 
could  look  at  that 

Senator  Feinstein.  For  terrorism? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Expanded  to  drug  activities  as  well? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you — essentially, 
if  I  understand  the  response  to  my  question  on  the  military,  you 
have  essentially  given  me  kind  of  logistical  support  answers — intel- 
ligence, linguists.  How  about  manpower? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Manpower  for  those  positions  is  fine.  Now,  if  we 
are  going  to  start  talking  about  taking  military  and  turning  them 
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into  law  enforcement  personnel,  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  in  my 
estimation,  with  that.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  additional  people  to 
be  force  multipliers.  It  is  another  thing  to  have  people  that  aren't 
trained  and  aren't  schooled  sufficiently  in  a  particular  discipline. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  they  would  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  I  mean,  they  would  have  to  be  carefully  se- 
lected, recruited,  trained  in  some  multidisciplinary  approach. 

Mr.  Wankel.  And  then  that  would  have  to  be  very  carefully  put 
under  some  sort  of  umbrella  fashion  to  have  somebody  in  charge 
of  the  law  enforcement  activity.  I  would  submit  that  you  can't  have 
military  generals  running  military  law  enforcement  officers  in  con- 
junction with  or  side  by  side  with  your  law  enforcement,  Federal, 
State,  local,  out  there  as  well.  We  would  have  to  work  through  this. 
It  is  an  interesting  sort  of,  shall  we  say,  theory  to  consider,  but  it 
would,  I  think,  take  a  lot  more  thought  and  work  to  go  into  the 
process. 

Senator  Feinstein.  You  see,  what  is  concerning  me,  with  the  sto- 
ries that  I  am  hearing  from  the  streets  about  what  is  happening 
on  the  border,  things  are  moving  so  fast,  and  the  accumulation  of 
power  of  the  four  cartels  that  you  have  quite  accurately  and  well 
pointed  out  in  your  written  comments  and  their  ability  really  to 
penetrate  the  political  structure  and  the  police  structures.  I  am 
concerned  that  if  we  don't  take  some  special  efforts  in  a  major  way 
in  the  next  few  years  that  this  thing  is  going  to  so  permeate  the 
culture.  You  heard  the  rancher,  afraid  to  call  the  sheriff. 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  could  say  this,  Senator.  When  we  first  began — 
2  years  ago  is  actually  when  DEA  and  FBI  sat  down  and  said  we 
have  got  a  problem  on  the  border,  neither  of  us  is  probably  ad- 
dressing it  the  way  we  ought  to,  why  don't  we  do  this  together. 
That  was  an  unparalleled,  and  to  this  day  is  an  unparalleled,  un- 
heard of  precedent  for  the  FBI  and  the  DEA  to  work  together  at 
the  national  level  on  such  an  enterprise  as  the  southwest  border. 

We  then  joined  forces  with  the  U.S.  attorneys  from  down  there — 
they,  too,  linked  up  one  with  the  other — and  with  the  Criminal  Di- 
vision of  Justice  and  Janet  Reno,  the  Attorney  General.  The  first 
thing  that  Attorney  General  Reno  said  was,  as  you  do  this,  I  want 
you  to  focus  on  corruption.  So  we  are  now  spending  a  lot  of  time 
with  the  U.S.  attorneys  along  the  border,  especially,  and  with  the 
FBI  taking  the  lead  on  looking  at  the  very  things  that  this  rancher 
brought  up  today.  It  is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  something  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  and  we  are  now  trying  to  put  together  the  pro- 
grams and  the  intelligence  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  something 
about  that. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  I  think  that  this  committee,  judging 
from  the  comments  of  the  chairman,  wants  to  be  of  help,  and  so 
if  you  could  send  us  the  written  answers  to  those  questions  and 
anything  else  that  you  think  we  might  be  able  to  do  to  be  of  help, 
particularly  to  those  ranchers. 

One  last  question.  I  don't  want  to  compromise  what  you  are 
doing,  but  you  mentioned  that  there  are  law  enforcement  efforts 
now  taking  place  on  behalf  of  the  ranchers  in  terms  of  preventing 
the  intrusion  through  their  properties.  Does  this  need  any  addi- 
tional resources? 
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Mr.  Wankel.  I  think  it  needs  resources,  but  let  me  turn  some  of 
that  over  to  Mr.  Ferrarone  because  one  of  the  areas  we  first  fo- 
cused on  was  Eagle  Pass  as  it  came  up,  and  he  and  the  Border  Pa- 
trol and  Customs  and  the  FBI  and  the  other  agencies,  along  with 
the  U.S.  attorney's  office,  had  meetings  down  there  very  recently 
to  discuss  what  the  threat  is  and  that  is  part  of  the  picture,  as  you 
have  seen  there,  some  of  the  things  that  have  come  out  of  that 
analysis. 

But  let  me  let  him  speak  to  what  he  sees  there.  He  is  right  there 
on  the  border  dealing  with  this. 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  There  is  actually  something  else  I  could  go  back 
for  a  second  to  on  your  comment  on  the  communications.  The  traf- 
fickers have  so  much  communication  gear  and  they  dispose  of  it 
and  pick  up  another  piece  so  quickly  that  we  can't  keep  up.  With 
the  number  of  people  that  we  have  and  the  good  work  that  Doug 
Kruhm's  people  are  doing  just  basically  constantly  handing  us  off 
a  huge  load  of  marijuana  or  cocaine  that  has  been  seized  that  we 
are  in  the  process  of  investigating,  we  can't  keep  up  with  this  tech- 
nological revolution  that  is  going  on.  So  anything  in  that  area,  I 
can  tell  you  from  those  of  us  that  are  out  there  in  the  field,  we 
would  love. 

Quite  often,  by  the  time  we  go  through  whatever  it  takes  to  get 
the  probable  cause  and  get  through  all  the  technical  side  of  it,  the 
information  actually  becomes  legally  stale  and  we  can't  go  get  the 
court  order  to  go  get  it.  So  it  is  just  not  working  and  any  help  that 
you  could  give  us  on  that  would  be  greatly 

Senator  Feinstein.  So  you  are  saying  you  need  the  most  ad- 
vanced ability  to  pierce,  whether  it  is  encryption  or  wiretaps  or 
technologically 

Mr.  Ferrarone.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  to  look  at.  There 
is  the  legal  side  of  it,  which  I  believe  is  somewhere  in  that  terror- 
ism bill  that  is  out  there,  and  then  you  have  the  technological  side 
of  it.  The  traffickers  are  out  there  staying  completely  up  with  the 
technological  revolution,  and  so  we  oftentimes  don't  have  the  right 
equipment  and  can't  keep  up  with 

Senator  Feinstein.  Do  you  know  what  equipment  it  is  that  you 
would  need? 

Mr.  Wankel.  Yes.  What  he  is  referring  to,  actually,  Senator,  is 
an  awful  lot  of  our  current  tech  equipment — and  I  am  speaking  for 
DEA  especially;  I  would  have  to  let  the  other  agencies  speak  for 
themselves — is  a  little  outmoded  and  outdated.  We  need  some  en- 
hancements in  that  arena  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
traffickers  who  don't  have  budget  restrictions  and  are  out  there 
buying  the  best. 

Senator  FEINSTEIN.  Is  there  any  provision  in  current  law  that 
you  can  use  military  equipment,  technological  equipment? 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  don't  know.  I  am  not  the  expert  on  that  as  far 
as  whether  there  is  a  preclusion  for  that.  Mainly,  it  is  getting  the 
equipment  from  the  military.  I  think  that  if  we  get  it  assigned  to 
us,  as  long  as  we  used  it  legally,  we  can  use  any  equipment  that 
they  have.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  or  not  they  could  make 
it  available  to  law  enforcement  because  of  their  own  needs. 

Senator  Feinstein.  And  you  know  what  to  ask  for?  I  mean,  you 
know  what  it  is  you  want? 
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Mr.  Wankel.  We  know  what  we  want  and  need.  I  would  have 
to  have  my  technical  experts  look  and  see  what  their  inventory  is 
to  see  what  would  be  applicable  to  what  we  need,  yes. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Well,  let  me  just  say  thank  you  very  much 
for  your  efforts.  I  know  one  of  the  things  we  don't  do  enough  of  in 
this  world  is  say  thank  you  and  really  support  the  troops  and  the 
people  that  are  out  there,  but  I  want  you  to  know,  and  I  do  believe 
I  speak  for  the  entire  committee  in  this  regard,  that  your  efforts 
are  really  appreciated.  I  hope  you  will  keep  in  touch  and  if  there 
is  anything  we  can  do  to  be  of  help  or  service,  we  want  to  do  it, 
so  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Mr.  Kruhm.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record 
the  prepared  statement  of  Carol  Dibattiste,  Director,  Executive  Of- 
fice for  U.S.  Attorneys. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dibattiste  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Carol  Dibattiste,  Director,  Executive  Office  for 

U.S.  Attorneys 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Attorneys'  efforts  to  curb  violent 
crime  and  illegal  drugs  and  immigration  on  the  Southwest  Border.  The  more  than 
2,000  miles  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Border  present  unique  challenges  to  federal 
law  enforcement,  and  curbing  the  flow  of  dangerous  drugs  and  crime  on  the  South- 
west border  is  vitally  important  to  effective  law  enforcement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

RESOURCES 

From  1992  to  1996,  in  the  five  United  States  Attorneys'  offices  adjacent  to  the 
Southwest  Border  (the  Southern  and  Western  Districts  of  Texas,  the  Districts  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  Southern  District  of  California),  the  total  attorney 
and  support  work  years  devoted  to  drugs,  violent  crime,  and  organized  crime  in- 
creased from  203  to  239.  Attorney  work  years  in  non-Organized  Crime  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  (OCDETF)  drug  cases  increased  from  59  to  66  and  in 
OCDETF  cases  from  43  to  54,  or  the  equivalent  of  18  new  prosecutors  working  on 
drug  matters. 

To  support  the  efforts  on  the  Southwest  Border,  additional  prosecutive  resources 
were  allocated  to  the  border  through  temporary  details  and  the  President's  Immi- 
gration Initiative.  Pursuant  to  funds  appropriated  in  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1996  to  pros- 
ecute immigration  law  violations,  the  United  States  Attorneys  allocated  16  addi- 
tional Assistant  United  States  Attorneys  on  two-year  term  appointments  to  the 
Southwest  Border  beginning  this  fiscal  year. 

STRATEGY 

Our  border  strategy  has  three  key  components  that,  taken  together,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  many  successes  on  the  Southwest  border. 

(1)  An  unprecedented  cooperation  with  local  law  enforcement 

As  part  of  this  comprehensive  effort,  the  Department  has  funded  172  new  police 
officers  to  patrol  the  streets  of  the  four  largest  border  communities,  including  88  in 
San  Diego,  9  in  Nogales,  61  in  El  Paso,  and  14  in  Brownsville.  In  addition,  we  have 
worked  closely  with  local  law  enforcement  to  share  resources  and  develop  winning 
strategies.  In  San  Diego,  for  example,  the  United  States  Attorney  forged  partner- 
ships with  local  district  attorneys  that  have  allowed  federal  and  state  prosecutors 
to  more  effectively  target  their  resources.  In  fact,  the  combined  federal  and  state  fel- 
ony drug  prosecutions  in  the  Southern  District  of  California  nearly  doubled  in  1995. 

(2)  Effective  prosecution  strategies  and  enhanced  penalties 

We  are  using  the  tough  penalties  provided  in  the  1994  Crime  Act  to  prosecute 
criminals,  including  drug  traffickers,  alien  smugglers,  and  criminal  aliens.  The  en- 
hanced penalties  and  increased  effectiveness  in  our  prosecution  strategies  have 
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brought  significant  results.  Those  who  contribute  to  the  plague  of  crime  and  violence 
on  the  border  now  face  more  certain  sanctions  and  longer  prison  terms. 

(3)  Strengthened  border  enforcement 

The  United  States  Attorneys,  in  cooperation  with  law  enforcement,  will  continue 
to  work  to  enforce  our  laws  on  the  border.  The  goal  of  our  comprehensive  border 
strategy  is  clear:  we  want  to  have  a  border  that  deters  illegal  immigration,  drug 
trafficking,  and  alien  smuggling  while  at  the  same  time  facilitates  legal  immigration 
and  commerce. 

INITIATIVES 

Our  Southwest  Border  strategy  has  been  carried  out  through  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams over  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  these  include: 

The  Southwest  Border  Initiative  and  the  Border  Council 

The  Southwest  Border  Initiative  is  a  regional  strategy  to  investigate,  prosecute, 
and  dismantle  the  most  significant  factions  of  the  principal  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zations known  as  the  "Mexican  Federation"  for  their  importation  of  cocaine,  meth- 
amphetamine,  and  other  drugs  into  the  United  States  as  well  as  for  their  involve- 
ment in  related  public  corruption.  The  Federation  is  responsible  not  only  for  drug 
trafficking,  but  also  for  violent  crimes  along  the  border. 

The  Southwest  Border  Council  is  a  unique  collaboration  of  law  enforcement  rep- 
resentatives that  includes  the  United  States  Attorneys  along  the  border  and  in  the 
Central  District  of  California,  the  Criminal  Division,  FBI,  and  DEA.  These  inves- 
tigators and  prosecutors  have  identified  and  prioritized  appropriate  "Mexican  Fed- 
eration" subjects  for  investigation,  share  resources  and  information,  and  have 
agreed  upon  the  methods  scope,  and  sites  of  investigations.  In  addition  to  further 
enhance  coordination,  the  Attorney  General's  Advisory  Committee  for  United  States 
Attorneys  formed  a  new  Border  Law  Enforcement  Subcommittee  in  1994. 

Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforcement  Task  Force  (OCDETF) 

Significant  among  the  programs  operating  on  the  Southwest  Border  is  OCDETF. 
The  highest-level  organizational  narcotics  trafficking  cases  have  been  OCDETF 
prosecutions,  including  the  first  prosecution  brought  under  the  Southwest  Border 
Initiative,  Operation  Zorro.  Operation  Zorro  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  82  federal  de- 
fendants and  seven  related  New  York  State  arrests,  based  on  17  federal  indictments 
and  one  New  York  indictment.  The  operation  used  over  90  court-authorized  wiretaps 
and  resulted  in  the  seizure  of  more  than  two  and  one  half  tons  of  cocaine;  more  than 
750  grams  of  crack  cocaine;  more  than  a  ton  of  marijuana;  $8.6  million  in  United 
States  currency;  $1.8  million  in  additional  assets;  three  residences;  14  firearms;  and 
six  vehicles. 

Successful  prosecutions 

Other  examples  of  some  recent  cases  from  the  Southwest  Border  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Earlier  this  year,  in  U.S.  v.  Ontiveros  (W.D.  Texas,  1996),  a  former  U.S. 
Customs  senior  inspector  was  found  guilty  of  agreeing  to  a  $1  million  bribe  to  allow 
one  ton  of  cocaine  to  be  smuggled  through  the  Paso  Del  Norte  Bridge  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.  A  second  inspector  pled  guilty  to  his  role  in  the  offense  and  testified  as  a 
government  witness. 

In  U.S.  v.  Ludwig  (W.D.  Texas,  1996),  three  defendants  pled  guilty  to  conspiracy 
to  possess  with  intent  to  distribute  cocaine  and  marijuana  on  facts  that  are  based 
on  the  1993  pilfering  of  356  pounds  of  cocaine  from  a  Customs  warehouse. 

In  U.S.  v.  Gomez  (S.D.  California,  1995),  the  defendant,  who  pled  guilty,  was  one 
of  the  main  Mexican  traffickers  importing  thousands  of  kilograms  of  cocaine  from 
Mexico  to  California  and  laundering  the  resulting  drug  money  in  a  network  of 
"front"  companies  in  San  Diego. 

In  U.S.  v.  Ayala  (S.D.  California,  1994),  a  group  of  corrupt  inspectors,  car  drivers, 
and  stash  house  operators,  who  were  responsible  for  importing  tons  of  cocaine,  were 
indicted  for  drugs,  money  laundering,  and  tax  evasion.  One  pled  guilty,  three  were 
convicted  after  a  six-week  trial,  and  the  jury  failed  to  reach  a  verdict  on  another. 

In  U.S.  v.  Klimavicius  (S.D.  California,  1995),  in  the  largest  maritime  seizure  in 
history,  a  Panamanian  fishing  vessel  was  seized  with  12  tons  of  cocaine  on  board. 
All  10  Colombian  crew  members  were  convicted  by  jury  trial. 

Anti-smuggling 

During  FY  1995,  federal  prosecutors  and  investigators  maintained  an  aggressive 
stance  to  secure  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Part  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
neys' efforts  includes  the  prosecution  of  those  who  smuggle  illegal  aliens  into  the 
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United  States.  Alien  smuggling  prosecutions  brought  under  8  U.S.C.  §  1324  in- 
creased significantly  during  FY  1995  in  the  five  Southwest  Border  districts. 

The  United  States  Attorneys  in  the  five  Southwest  Border  districts  filed  349  cases 
against  563  defendants  under  8  U.S.C.  §  1324  during  FY  1995.  This  represents  a 
69%  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  filed  when  compared  with  the  prior  years. 

The  five  districts  also  terminated  276  cases  against  420  defendants,  or  a  5%  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  terminated  when  compared  with  the  prior  year. 

Of  those  defendants  whose  cases  were  terminated  during  the  year,  81%  were  con- 
victed. The  340  defendants  convicted  during  FY  1995  represents  a  25%  increase  over 
the  number  of  defendants  convicted  during  the  prior  year. 

Of  the  convicted  defendants,  70%  received  prison  sentences. 

Criminal  alien  prosecutions 

Federal  law  prohibits  any  person  who  has  been  deported  from  re-entering  the 
United  States  without  the  specific  permission  of  the  Attorney  General.  For  years, 
thousands  of  such  deported  criminal  aliens  repeatedly  found  their  way  back  into  the 
country,  only  to  commit  further  serious  felonies.  Although  some,  when  arrested 
again,  were  charged  with  "felony  re-entry,"  many  others  were  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors carrying  merely  six  months  in  jail,  and  often  less. 

Recognizing  that  these  and  other  immigration-related  crimes  were  not  receiving 
the  attention  they  deserved,  the  Attorney  General  detailed  federal  prosecutors  from 
Washington  and  elsewhere  around  the  country  to  work  in  United  States  Attorneys' 
offices  along  the  Southwest  Border.  As  a  result  of  these  additional  prosecutorial  re- 
sources, the  number  of  illegal  reentry  cases  has  increased  substantially. 

During  FY  1995,  the  five  Southwest  Border  United  States  Attorneys  received 
2,555  criminal  referrals  under  8  U.S.C.  §  1326.  This  represents  a  42%  increase  over 
the  1,804  matters  received  in  FY  1994. 

During  FY  1995,  the  five  Southwest  Border  United  States  Attorneys  filed  1,322 
re-entry  of  deported  alien  cases  under  8  U.S.C.  §  1326.  This  represents  a  105%  in- 
crease over  the  646  cases  filed  in  FY  1994. 

The  five  districts  also  terminated  1,236  Section  1326  cases  during  the  year.  This 
represents  an  89%  increase  over  the  653  cases  terminated  during  FY  1994. 

Of  those  defendants  whose  cases  were  terminated  during  the  year,  94%  were  con- 
victed. The  1,165  defendants  convicted  during  FY  1995  represents  a  95%  increase 
over  the  600  defendants  convicted  during  the  prior  year. 

Of  the  convicted  defendants,  98%  received  prison  sentences. 

WENT 

IDENT  is  an  automated  fingerprint  identification  system  that  allows  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  for  the  first  time  to  readily  identify  criminal 
aliens  and  track  illegal  crossing  patterns.  This  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  incarceration  of  such  offenders  who  are  often  involved  in  drug-related  crimes. 
This  program  has  been  a  key  part  of  he  effort  to  stop  illegal  reentry  in  the  Southern 
District  of  California.  As  its  use  continues  to  expand  along  the  rest  of  the  border, 
we  expect  a  continued  growth  in  the  number  of  cases  in  the  other  districts. 

Benefits  fraud 

The  Southwest  Border  United  States  Attorneys  have  been  coordinating  the  inves- 
tigation of  border  benefits  fraud  within  their  districts.  One  of  the  most  significant 
areas  of  fraud  is  in  the  earned  income  credit  tax  refunds.  A  working  group  of  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorneys  from  the  Southwest  Border  districts  is  coordinating 
with  the  IRS's  Criminal  Division  on  this  enforcement  program.  In  fact,  on  June  26, 
1996,  United  States  Attorney  Alan  Bersin  announced  in  San  Diego  that  five  defend- 
ants pled  guilty  to  tax  charges  involving  border  benefits  fraud.  The  pleas  involved 
tax  preparers  who  filed  tax  returns  seeking  Earned  Income  Credit  (EIC)  for  persons 
not  entitled  to  the  credit. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  efforts  undertaken  to  date,  and  the  progress  achieved  thus  far,  demonstrates 
how  the  federal  and  local  law  enforcement  team  can  make  a  difference  in  fighting 
crime.  By  devoting  the  necessary  resources,  joining  forces  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  using  aggressive  and  innovative  strategies,  we  have  built  an  en- 
forcement program  that  is  meeting  the  special  challenges  we  face  on  the  Southwest 
Border.  Our  commitment  to  the  communities  in  this  area  is  clear  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  them  to  ensure  their  safety  and  security. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  will  just  adjourn  this  committee  and 
say  thank  you,  everybody. 
[Whereupon,  at  1:31  p.m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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